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THE MAIL-CART, ETC. 


THE MAIL-CART, 


JOLLy little mail-cart, 
Painted red and grey, 
How | like to drive you, 
All the blithesome day ; 
Stuart on the front seat, 
Jenny up behind, 
None can overtake us, 
Flying like the wind. 
This is how we frisk it, 
This is how we run, 
Up and down the roadway, 
In the healthful sun; 
Tottie on the front seat, 
Conny up behind, 
While our steeds are flying, 
Lightsome as the wind. 


Now we run to London, 
Now we stop at Bray, 
Leaving joyous letters 
All along the way; 
Good folks smile and greet us, 
Pleased to see our glee, 
Driving on the mail-cart 
For her Majesty. 
This is how we frisk it, 
This is how we run, 
Up and down the roadway, 
In the healthful sun; 
Freddy on the front seat, 
Mary up behind, 
None can overtake us, 
Flying like the wind. 


Ours are steeds of mettle, 
And they seldom fail, 
Or on hill or valley 
Carrying the mail; 
But when roads are heavy, 
Then we always find 
Bright and willing helpers, 
Pushing on behind. 
This is how we frisk it, 
This is how we run, 
Up and down the roadway, 
In the healthful sun; 
Siddy on the front seat, 
Alec up behind, 
While our steeds are flying, 
Lightsome as the wind. 
Good Words. 


COURAGE! 


WounpbeD! I know it, my brother, 
The sword hath pierced thy heart; 
Courage ! in silent endurance 
Play thou the hero’s part. 


Make no sad plaint or moaning, 
Smile as in days before; 

Wrap thy mantle around thee, 
Cover the bleeding sore. 


HENRY JOHNSTON. 





Fight! yea, fight with God-weapons, 
Give blow no blow — but smile; 

Head up! step out! march steady ! 
Tramping along the life-mile. 


Brother, the road thou’rt treading 
Thy Captain himse?é trod ; 

Shrink not, if his order come ringing, 
‘** Forward! the City for God!” 


Flinch not, though comrades be falling, 
Though loudly death-drums beat; 
The bugiers of God are sounding 
‘** Forward! and no retreat.”’ 


Pledged to follow thy captain, 
Through good report or ill; 

With a cheer, take the post set thee, 
Rejoice to do his will. 


Rejoice, if he think thee worthy 
To front the fiercest foe; 
And wrap thy cloak around thee, 
Thy wound let no man know. 
Good Words. A. H. BEGBIE. 


REMEMBER! 
FROM THE FRENCH OF ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


REMEMBER, when the Dawn sets open wide 
Her bright enchanted palace to the sun; 
Remember, when the Night, the pensive- 

eyed, 
Comes dreaming under veils all silver- 


spun; 
When thy bosom beats high with a pleasure 
supreme, 
When the twilight allures thee to brood and 
to dream; 
Hark! the forest profound 
Has a voice in its sound — 
** Remember ! ” 


Remember me, when fate has drawn our 
ways 
Afar, forevermore afar apart; 
When sorrow, exile, and the flight of days 
Have withered like a flower this breaking 
heart. 
O forget not our parting, my love and its tears! 
Love laughs at the malice of space and of 
years ! 
While my bosom shall beat 
Will its pulses repeat — 
** Remember ! ”’ 


Remember me, when, nevermore distrest, 
This heart of mine shall slumber in the 
tomb; 
Remember, when above its house of rest 
Softly a solitary flower shail bloom. 
Thou wilt see me no more, but my spirit shall 


be, 
Like a sister beloved, forever with thee. 
When the midnight is nigh 
Thou shalt hear a voice sigh — 
** Remember! ”’ 


Temple Bar, 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

FROM BANNOCKBURN TO POITIERS. 

AT a time when the efficiency of our 
army and the strength of our navy are 
being constantly called into question, and 
when battles are raging as to the wisdom 
or folly of short service in the ranks, and 
of converting our old men-of-war into float- 
ing forts, it is well to look back to the 
deeds done by our soldiers and sailors in 
bygone days, when, though their weapons 
were rude and their vessels cumbrous, 
they succeeded in making themselves 
masters of the world both on land and sea. 
A retrospect of this kind is now most op- 
portunely afforded us by the appearance 
of an edition of a quaint chronicle of the 
fourteenth century, in which are recorded 
the victories won by our arms during that 
eventful period. The author, one Geof- 
frey le Baker of Swinbrook, in Oxford- 
shire, tells us that he finished writing the 
second part of his “ Chronicle at Osney, 
on Friday, the festival of St. Margaret 
[20th July] 1347; and that the work was 
done at the request of Sir Thomas de la 
More.” The production of the larger and 
more important part was also doubtless 
due to the initiative of the same worthy 
knight, who himself took a part in the 
politics of the time, and who may not im- 
probably have contributed some pages to 
Baker’s chronicle. 

Popular report, indeed, credited Sir 
Thomas with more than a share of the 
larger portion of the work, and proclaimed 
him its author, on the faith of which rep- 
utation an extract from the chronicle was 
published towards the close of the six- 
teenth century, bearing the title of “ Vita 
et mors Edwardi Secundi, Gallice con- 
scripta a generosissimo milite, Thoma de 
la Moore.” Ithappens, however, that the 
evidence on which this assumption was 
based proves exactly the opposite conten- 
tion. The occurrence of the name of Sir 
Thomas More in the chronicle is the only 
countenance given to it; but this appears 
in such a connection as pointedly to prove 
that he was not the author. In his de- 
scription of the circumstances relating to 
the abdication of Edward II. at Kenil- 
worth, Baker apostrophizes Sir Thomas in 
these words: “Quorum comitivam adhe- 





rens predicto Episcopo Wintoniensi, tu, 
generose miles, qui hec vidisti et ia Gal- 
lico scripsisti, cujus ego sum talis qualis in- 
terpres, te dico, domine Thoma de la More, 
tua sapienti et inclita presencia decorasti.” 
As Mr. Thompson points out in his admi- 
rable introduction to the chronicle, this can 
mean nothing but that the author was in- 
debted to Sir Thomas More for the de- 
tailed account of the melancholy scene at 
Kenilworth. Stowe, of whose “ Annales,” 
as also of the “ Brute Chronicle,” we shall 
make use in the following pages, says that 
the work was written originally in French 
by Sir Thomas More, and was at his “ re- 
quest translated and more orderlie penned 
in the Latine toong, by Walter (séc) Baker, 
alias Swinborne, chanon of Osney, besides 
Oxford.” But whatever may have been 
the extent of the help given to Baker by 
Sir Thomas More, it is certain that in the 
chronicle we reach the fountain-head of 
authority for the events of the period. 

It is always interesting to discover the 
authorities for history. It is like tracing 
ariver to its source. It enables one to 
estimate how much of the lower course of 
the stream owes its volume to the fountain 
of truth, and how much to the affluents of 
misrepresentation, party prejudice, and 
ignorance. But more especially it is in- 
teresting when the authorities cover a 
period so full of important issues and na- 
tional triumphs as that which includes the 
last years of Edward I., the reign of his 
degenerate son, and the first twenty-nine 
years of the reign of Edward III. A con- 
temporary chronicle which contains the 
record of such events as the battle of 
Bannockburn, the fall of Edward II., and 
his murder, the battle of Sluys, the march 
of Edward III. through the north of 
France, and the battle of Crecy, the siege 
and capture of Calais, the Black Prince’s 
march from Bordeaux to Narbonne and 
the battle of Poitiers, besides a host of 
other political and social matters, must 
always claim the attention of those who 
take a pride in their nation’s difficulties 
and triumphs. 

Fortunately for future generations Geof- 
frey le Baker was moved to write down 
as they occurred those events of his day 
which came to his knowledge; and it is 
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on his chronicle that all the later histories 
of that period are based. Unlike, how- 
ever, the river’s source of the above simile, 
this fountain-head is in many details in- 
finitely fuller than the stream which has 
flowed from it; and supplemented as it is 
by Mr. Thompson’s notes, which are 
everything that notes should be, it con- 
‘tains an endless variety of curious national 
‘traits and romantic incidents.* 

It seems difficult to imagine that at an 
interval of time which might be covered 
by seven long lives the only two powers 
in the State were the king and the nobles ; 
that battles between contending armies 
were sometimes decided by single combat ; 
that lepers were burnt alive; that bands 
of robbers met in troops like armies and 
overran the country; that an annual trib- 
ute was paid to the pope; and that the 
king was able at will to plunder and banish 
the Jews, and to appropriate so much of 
the money and plate of the monasteries 
and churches as suited his purpose. Yet 


such was the state of things when Geof- 
frey le Baker took up his pen, and when 
Edward I. sat on the throne as king of 
England and France and lord of Ireland. 


At that time Scotland owed no allegiance 
to the English crown; but on the contrary 
waged a perpetual war against her south- 
ern neighbor, mainly on account of the 
constant interference of the English king 
in the matter of the Scotch successions, 
Those were days when “the good old 
rule” — 


That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keap who can — 


was in full force, and when candidature 
for the throne was determined only by the 
armies which each competitor was able to 
bring into the field. Occasionally, how- 
ever, native support was insufficient to 
carry the day, and then recourse was had 
to the king of England, who was com- 
monly not unwilling to lend his aid on 
condition that his candidate should at all 
times pay deferential heed to his advice. 
In the latter days of Edward I. the coun- 


* Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebroke. Ed- 
ited, with Notes, by Edward Maunde Thompson, 
D.C L., Principal Librarian of the British Museum. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
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try went through a prolonged crisis of 
disputed succession. Wallace had been 
cruelly executed on Tower Hill, and 
Bruce was intriguing to succeed him. 
Leagued with Bruce was a certain noble- 
man, John Comyn by name, who, how- 
ever, in a moment of faint-heartedness 
revealed the conspiracy to Edward, at 
whose court Bruce was then staying. As 
is common in such cases, the person most 
interested knows least of that which con- 
cerns him nearest, and it was not until a 
friendly English courtier sent Bruce a 
pair of gilt spurs and a purse of gold that 
he was aware that danger was hanging 
over him. Taking the hint he fled, and 
meeting with the treacherous Comyn in 
the cloisters of Greyfriars, Dumfries, he 
ran him through the body. When he 
came forth, his friends saw that something 
was amiss. “I doubt,” said Bruce, “ that 
I have slain the Red Comyn.” Thereon 
one of his followers named Kirkpatrick, 
who would have no doubts about such a 
matter, said: “I mak sikar”—I make 
secure—and stabbed the dying man to 
the heart. From that day, as it is said, 
“} mak sikar” has been the motto of the 
Kirkpatricks. 

The news of this murder, coupled with 
the escape of Bruce, roused the anger of 
Edward, who, with all the warlike impetu- 
osity of his nature, at once made prepara- 
tions to avenge the death of his ally and 
the flight of his foe. Before, however, he 
took the field, as it proved for the last 
time, he held high court in Westminster 
Abbey, which was even then growing old 
and hoary, when, with much pomp and 
ceremony, he knighted his son Edward, 
and invested him with the duchy of 
Aquitaine. At the conclusion of the in- 
vestiture there followed one of those 
quaint ceremonies which carry us back 
into the classical ages. Two swans cov- 
ered with a net of gold, were lifted on high 
before the king, who vowed a vow, “ Deo 
ceeli et cygnis,” that he would punish the 
perfidy of the Scots; and he further laid 
this burden on his son, that if he should 
die before he accomplished his revenge, 
the prince should carry his bones at the 
head of an invading army across the 
Tweed. There was something almost 
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prophetic in his desire to provide for a, whereas Gaveston had in truth gibbeted 


posthumous campaign; and when, in the 
following year, he was called to his ac- 
count, his son strove so far asin him lay 
to carry out his instructions, but the late 
king’s mantle was as a giant’s robe to 
Edward II., in whose character persist- 
ency had no place. He was everything by 
turns, and the mere tool of his favorites. 
Even before his father’s death his devo- 
tion to Peter Gaveston had proved to be 
so mischievous that the favorite had been 
banished from the kingdom. But no 
sooner did he succeed to the throne than 
Gaveston was recalled, and thenceforward 
enjoyed the favor of his patron in an even 
greater degree than formerly. It is diffi- 
cult to understand the bond which bound 
the king to his favorite’s chariot-wheels. 
For there was nothing in Gaveston’s char- 
acter to inspire admiration, beyond his 
skill as a soldier and the ready tongue 
which distinguished him. Like most weak- 
minded men, he was completely demoral- 
ized by the great and sudden prosperity 
which he enjoyed, and assumed preroga- 
tives which attached by right only to the 
king. Though created Earl of Cornwall 
and guardian of the kingdom during the 
king’s absence, he met with nothing but 
disdain from the nobles, who resented the 
airs he assumed, and were indignant at 
the contemptuous gibes he uttered at their 
expense. Lord Chesterfield, in one of his 
letters, says that a man will forgive being 
charged with a crime, but will never for- 
give being accused of a folly ; and in this 
spirit the nicknames which Gaveston gave 
to some of the more prominent nobles 
created more offence than all the dignities 
which he assumed. The Earl of Warwick 
he named “ the black dog of Ardene,” and 
the grim remark of the earl when he was 
told of the appellation showed how deeply 
he was offended by it, “ Si vocet me cavem, 
pro certo ego mordebo eum, quando vide- 
bo tempus meum.” Another epithet which 
he applied to the Earl of Lancaster has 
been curiously misunderstood. He called 
him “ Vielers, porceo quil est greles et de 
bel entaille.” Misunderstanding the first 
two words of this sentence, Lingard and 
those who have followed him have asserted 
that Lancaster was nicknamed “ Old Hog,” 





him as a “Fiddler, because he was slim 
and tall.” 

So bitter was the resentment aroused 
against the favorite that thrice was the 
king obliged to banish him from the king- 
dom, and as often with fatal folly he re- 
called him. After his last return, the 
nobles, feeling that negotiations on the 
subject were futile, took up arms to rid 
the country of his presence. At the news 
of the rising, Gaveston fled to the Castle 
of Scarborough, in which for some days 
he stood a siege. Hunger at length made 
a capitulation necessary, and Gaveston 
surrendered himself to the Earl of Pem- 
broke, from whose custody he managed to 
escape. “ The black dog of Ardene,” who 
followed up his trail, however, again se- 
cured him and bore him a prisoner to 
Warwick Castle. By tacit consent he was 
afterwards handed over to the “ Fiddler,” 
who carried him to Blacklow Hill, which 
lies about a mile north of Warwick, and 
there beheaded him. For two years the 
body of the luckless Peter remained un- 
buried at Oxford awaiting the revenge 
which the king proposed to take for the. 
murder. But, like so many of the king’s 
projects, this one was finally abandoned, 
and the body was buried at Langley. 

While these matters were causing divi- 
sion between Edward and his nobles, 
Bruce, who was ever on the watch to gain 
an advantage over his hereditary foes, 
took the field against the English garrison 
in Scotland. Left without supports, for 
Edward's energies were entirely consumed 
in fighting the battle of his favorite, the 
principal strongholds were taken one by 
one. St. John’s town (Perth), Dumfries, 
Roxburgh Castle, and Edinburgh passed 
from English into Scottish keeping. Not 
content with these triumphs, the Scottish 
king marched his troops over the border 
and laid waste the northern marches. Now 
that Gaveston was dead and buried,.this 
inroad roused the sleeping patriotism of 
Edward, who with a motley army of 
English, Gascons, Flemings, and Irish 
crossed the frontier and marched to the 
relief of Stirling Castle, which had al- 
ready capitulated to Edward Bruce, and 
was by treaty to be yielded, if not relieved 
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within a certain time. 


position before it, having the Bannock 
burn in front, a hill on his right flank, and 
a morass on his left. 
religious fervor which belongs to the Scot- 
tish nature, his men prepared for the battle 
with fasting and prayer. The English 
camp, on the contrary, was the scene of 
the wildest debauchery. Never had a 
campaign been conducted with such tender 
regard for the comforts and luxuries of 
the soldiers. The tents were filled with 
vessels of gold and silver, and the com- 
missariat wagons groaned under the 
weight of the wines and viands provided 
for the army. Yielding to the temptation 
thus thrown in their way, the officers and 
men gave themselves up to feasting and 
revelling. On the night before the battle, 
“ Vidisses gentem Anglorum, non angelo- 
rum, more vivencium set vino maden- 
cium, crapulam eructancium, ‘ Wassayl ’ 
et ‘ Drinkhail’ plus solito intonancium,; 
econtra Scotos silentes sanctam vigiliam 
ieiunio celebrantes, et amore patrie liber- 
tatis licet iniusto, tamen acri et in mortem 
parato estuantes.” 

After a night spent in such rioting, it 
was not likely that the English troops 
would be in a condition to exercise due 
precaution in the attack. Their first line 
consisted of “light horsemen and heavie 
coursers;” their second of archers and 
footmen ; and in the third was “the king 
and his bischoppes and other religious.” 
With reckless indifference the cavalry ad- 
vanced against the Scottish position, which 
was protected by a series of pits, three feet 
deep, which were lightly covered over with 
twigs and leaves. Into these the advanc- 
ing horsemen floundered, and fell easy 
victims to the Scottish swordsmen. See- 
ing the overthrow of their countrymen, 
the archers attempted to retrieve the for- 
tunes of the day, but all in vain. The 
Scottish cavalry charged into the broken 
ranks of horse and foot and completed 
their discomfiture. Throwing down their 
arms, the English fled in all directions, 
leaving the Scots masters of the field, 
and possessors of spoil such as had never 
before been gathered together on a battle- 
field in Scotland. The broken ranks of 
the English were followed by the remorse- 
less enemy as far as Berwick, and Edward 
only escaped capture by taking temporary 
refuge in Dunbar. 


In the preceding year Edward had, by | 
the advice of his bishops, appointed Hugh | 


Despenser chamberlain in the room of 


Recognizing that | 
this place would be the objective point of | 
Edward’s march, Bruce took up a strong 


Here, with ali the | 
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Gaveston. A peculiar fatality attended 
this office under the second Edward; and 
Hugh Despenser, who, when ke began his 
duties, enjoyed anything but the royal fa- 
vor, quickly gained over his weak and 
irresolute master an influence which ex- 
ceeded that exercised by Gaveston. Even 
his nobles were not allowed to see the 
king except in the presence of the cham- 
berlain, who often took upon himself to 
make answer to them, ignoring the pres- 
ence of his master. With the memory of 
the mischief wrought by his predecessor 
fresh in their minds, the nobles grew res- 
tive under this new usurpation, and the 
vial of their wrath was filled to the brim 
by a piece of land jobbery, by which, 
under the direction of the king, Hugh 
Despenser became possessed of an estate 
in Wales, which was claimed in portions 
by the Earl of Hereford, Roger Mortimer, 
and others. In those days land was as 
dear to an English noble as it now is to an 
Irish peasant, and to be wounded on this 
very tender point by a man whom they re- 
garded as an intriguing upstart, was more 
than the forbearance of the barons was 
capable of enduring. 

At that time there was only one way of 
showing political disapproval, and that 
was by taking up arms. This course the 
barons adopted, and only allowed the edge 
of their wrath to be blunted when the 
Despensers, both father and son, were sent 
into banishment. But though less active, 
the malcontents maintained for a time an 
attitude of watchful hostility, until some 
of their number, losing heart, yielded their 
submission. To the majority a free par- 
don was given ; but Roger Mortimer, as a 
ringleader of the disaffected, was sent for 
safe keeping to the Tower of London. 
There he remained for a year, until learning 
that he “shulde ben drawe and hongede 
at Londone in the morne after seint Lau- 
rence day,” he determined to make an 
attempt to escape. In furtherance of this 
object, he invited the officers of the Tower 
to a supper, “and when thei shulde take 
there leve of him, a squyer that men 
callede Stephin, that was ful pryve with 
the forsaide Roger, thurgh hire counsel 
gaf them all suche adrinke that the leste of 
them slepte ii dayes and ii nightes.” With 
the ground so effectually cleared by Ste- 
phin’s “ drinke,” flight was easy, “and in 
the mene tyme he skapede awaye by 
water’ to France. Once again, at no dis- | 
tant date, he was destined to find himself 
within the precincts of the Tower, and on - 
that occasion no friendly Stephin saved 
him from being “drawne to the Elmes, 
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and there hanged on the common gal- 
lowes.” 

But no sooner was peace restored be- 
tween the king and the barons, than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the prelates 
of the province pronounced the sentence 
of banishment on the Despensers to be 
illegal, and advised the king that the ex- 
iles should be restored to their former 
positions. Never was evil advice more 
inopportunely rendered. War was imme- 
diately declared by the barons against the 
king, and the nation was once again 
plunged into civil contests. Nothing is 
more noticeable in the history of this pe- 
riod than the mischievous interference of 
the bishops and clergy in non-ecclesias- 
tical affairs, unless it be the constant fail- 
ure which attended their efforts, and the 
consequent discredit which they brought 
upon their order. This is a lesson which 
might with advantage be taken to heart at 
atime like the present, when, among the 
more sacerdotally minded clergy, a strong 
inclination is manifested to interfere in 
political issues, to meddle with legislation, 
and to pronounce ¢2° cathedra judgments 
on social matters. During the new out- 
break which followed on the release of 
the Despensers, a violent spirit of opposi- 
tion sprang up against these blind leaders 
of the blind, who were accused of being 
the authors of all the evils which were 
afflicting the land, and more than one 
bishop lost his head at the hands of the 
justly infuriated mob. In these troublous 
times Queen Isabella, whose sympathies 
were certainly not with the king, under- 
took a diplomatic mission to France, which 
was destined to be of momentous conse- 
quence to the realm. At the court of her 
brother Philip, to whom she was accred- 
ited, were collected a number of the dis- 
affected barons, who, rather than submit 
to the insolence of the Despensers and the 
sway of the clergy, had betaken them- 
selves into voluntary exile. Among these 
was Roger Mortimer, a man who was con- 
spicuous for his courtly bearing, graceful 
figure, and insinuating speech. This man 
quickly attracted the notice of the queen, 
who chose him as her adviser, and even 
went the length of accepting him as 
her lover. The political bond of hatred 
towards the Despensers which united the 
queen and Mortimer with all ranks of the 
English people, served to obliterate the 
recollection of the relations of the guilty 
pair, and the desire to rid the country of 
a tyranny which was fast becoming unen- 
durable was powerful enough to dissipate 
all sense of loyalty on the part of the peo- 





ple towards their sovereign, and all con- 
sciousness of the natural feeling which 
should have existed between the queen 
and the husband whom she had so cruelly 
wronged. By secret communications a 
plan of invasion was arranged by which 
the queen was to land with a force of 
Hainaulters, and was to be met by as 
large an army as could be raised in the 
country. Everything turned out level 
with the wish of the conspirators. The 
queen on her landing was met by those 
* Baal sacredotes,” the Bishops of Lin- 
coln, Hereford, and others, and with their 
assistance at once marched against the 
royal forces. Without a check she ad- 
vanced as far as Oxford, attended by her 
faithful bishops, one of whom, he of Here- 
ford, took the opportunity of her presence 
to make “a public sermon touching the 
queenes coming, and cause of the army, 
taking for his theame, ‘ My head grieveth 
me,’ which authoritie he Senet to such 
a question, that a vaine and slouthfull head 
ought necessarily to bee taken awaie from 
the administration of a kingdome.” 

Though, when subsequently on his trial 
as a traitor, the bishop denied having in- 
tended any reference to the king, it was 
generally felt at the time, and was so in- 
terpreted by the light of subsequent events, 
that the sermon was designed to indi- 
cate the policy which was to be pursued 
towards the luckless Edward. With Hugh 
Despenser and a few other followers, that 
unhappy king fled before the enemies of 
his own household to the western coun- 
ties, hoping to be able to escape to Ire- 
land. But the wind being contrary, he 
was obliged to conceal himself in Wales, 
where he was captured and carried a pris- 
oner to Kenilworth. There he was per- 
suaded by the Bishops of Winchester and 
Hereford to resign his throne to his son, 
on condition that he should be treated with 
all dignity and honor. But, like King 
Lear, he found that he had no sooner re- 
signed his crown than all authority and 
honor were taken from him. At the insti- 
gation of that “cruell woman the queen” 
he was removed from the custody of the 
Earl of Lancaster into that of Thomas of 
Gurney and John Maltravers, who had 
orders to take him to Berkeley Castle, and 
do with himas they listed. 

“ Eduardum occidere nolite timere bo- 
num est,” wrote the Bishop of Hereford 
of him, in imitation of the ambiguous an- 
swer of an ancient oracle. His jailers 
were men who were quite ready to take 
such a hint. With wanton brutality they 
made him ride bareheaded on his journey 
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westward, and offered him every kind of 
insult. “When he would sleepe, they 
would not suffer him; neither when hee 
was hungry would they give him such 
meate as he desired, but such as he 
loathed.” Being fearful that he might be 
recognized on the road, and might excite 
the compassion of the people, they shaved 
off his beard, using “ cold water taken out 
of the ditch ” for the purpose ; and on ar- 
riving at the castle they lodged him in the 
most insanitary and inconvenient cham- 
ber, hoping, no doubt, to kill him by ill 
usage. But finding this method too slow 
for their purpose, they, on the night of the 
22nd September, “came rushing in upon 
him sodainelie, as he laie in his bed, with 
great and heavy featherbeds, beeing in 
weight as much as fifteen strong men 
coulde beare, wherewith they oppressed 
and strangled him by smothering. Into 
whom also they thrust a plummers sod- 
ring yron, being made red hot.” 

About this time death was busy with 
the princes of western Europe. Charles 
de Valois, the uncle of the French king, 
forfeited his life by conspiring against his 
nephew, and, according to Geoffrey le 
Baker’s account, suffered the penalty of 
his crimes by being chilled to death in a 
cold bath, his royal rank saving him from 
the shame of a public execution. The 
following year Charles IV. of France 
died, and in 1329 Robert Bruce, king of 
Scotland, fell a victim to leprosy, a disease 
which had long afflicted him. The death 
of Bruce and the succession of his youth- 
ful son David were seized upon by Ed- 
ward’s advisers as affording an opportunity 
for drawing closer the alliance of the two 
kingdoms. In those days it was a com- 
mon custom for royal children to be mar- 
ried when still infants; and the fact, 
therefore, that David was only five years 
old, and Joan of the Tower, Edward’s sis- 
ter, was but seven, was not considered in 
any way an impediment to the marriage 
of the young people. The advisers of 
David received the proposal with approval, 
and the children were married with be- 
coming pomp at Berwick. At the crisis 
of the ceremony the child David was lifted 
up above the altar, and was nicknamed 
“drite (dirt) on auter” ever afterwards. 
Neither the marriage nor the treaty which 
accompanied it were popular in England, 
and the article by which Edward agreed 
to restore Stone of Scone roused so general 
an opposition that it was never carried out. 

Possibly one reason why the alliance 
was so distasteful to the English was that 
it was chiefly promoted by Roger Morti- 
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mer, Queen Isabella, and the Bishop of 
Hereford. Jn all, however, but the favor 
of the people, Roger Mortimer increased 
mightily. Not only was he supreme in 
the counsels of the queen, but even the 
king appeared, at all events outwardly, to 
be favorably disposed towards him. He 
was present at the marriage of two of his 
daughters, and he treated him at all times 
with consideration. But it is obvious that 
at this time Mortimer, not satisfied with 
the unwonted power he possessed, was 
scheming for the reversion of the throne 
in case of the death of the king without a 
direct heir. In such a conjuncture the 
existence of the Earl of Kent, the king’s 
uncle, might very possibly have proved to 
be a stumbling-block in his way, and he 
therefore set about to remove him from 
his path, 

Throughout history there have con- 
stantly occurred instances of the reported 
survival of kings and others whose deaths 
have been in any way surrounded with 
mystery ; and about this time there arose 
rumors that Edward II. was still alive and 
concealed in Corfe Castle. At Morti- 
mer’s instigation a circumstantial report 
to this effect reached the ears of the Earl 
of Kent, who, being desirous of solving 
the matter, despatched a messenger to 
Corfe Castle to make inquiries. On re- 
ceiving a full confirmation of the report 
from his emissary, the earl went himself 
to the castie, and was definitely told by the 
governor, Sir John Daverill, that Edward 
was alive and under his keeping. Upon 
which the earl handed to the governor a 
letter addressed to the king, in which the 
writer professed the unabated loyalty of 
himself and his friends, and proposed 
that an attempt should be made to restore 
him. This was exactly what Mortimer 
had schemed for, and Daverill lost no 
time in placing the incriminating letter in 
the hands of his patron. With equal 
speed Mortimer carried it to the queen. 
“* Now certis, Sir Roger,’ quoth the quene, 
‘hath Edmonde done so?_ By my fader 
soule,’ quoth she, ‘I wol bene therof 
avengede, if that God graunte me my life, 
and that in a shorte tyme.’” And she 
was as good as her word. She at once 
impeached Kent before the king at Win- 
chester. She was, however, by no means 
anxious that the king should have an op- 
portunity of hearing the earl’s story from 
his own lips, and induced him, therefore, 
to send the earl at once “ bifore Robert of 
Hamond that was coroner of the kynges 
householde; and he associed unto him 
Sir Roger the Mortymer.” Beforesucha 
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tribunal the case could have only one is- 
sue. Death by beheading was pronounced 
upon the prisoner. And because the 
queen’s command was urgent, he was 
taken at once outside the castle of Win- 
chester, according to the “ Brute Chroni- 
cle,” “ and ther they made a yonge fermer 
smyten of his hevede, for none other man 
durste hit done. And so deyde he ther, 
allas! the tyme that is to seyn, the x day 
of Octobre, the thirde yeer of Kyng Ed- 
wardus regne. And when the kyng wiste 
therof, he was wonder sory and lete entere 
him atte the frere minores atte Wynches- 
tre.” 

After the death of the Earl of Kent, 
Mortimer’s pride rose with his fortunes 
until he “‘ was in such glory and honor that 
it was without all comparison.... A 
greater route of men waited at his heeles 
than on the king’s person; he wuld suffer 
the king to rise to him, and wuld walke 
with the king equally, step by step and 
cheeke by cheeke, never preferring the 
king, but wuld go formoste, himselfe with 
his officers.” But he had reached his 
zenith. His evident desire to “usurpe the 
regall majestie ” aroused the displeasure 
of the king, who had long concealed his 
resentment. Mortimer, however, relying 
on the support of Queen Isabella, and the 
troops which he always kept about him 
at Nottingham Castle, scoffed at danger, 
and disregarded the cold demeanor of the 
king. But so well known was it that 
those who were his enemies were more 
than those who were with him, that the 
governor of Nottingham Castle had orders 
to take to the queen “ the keyes of the gates 
of the castel of Notyngham, so that no 
man might come nother in ne oute by 
nyght, but thurgh the commandement of 
the Mortymer.” But even this precaution 
failed to avert the coming danger. The 
governor, when sounded on the subject of 
arresting the queen’s favorite, though un- 
able, for the reason already given, to open 
the gates to the king’s friends, added: 
“ But I knowe an alee that stretcheth oute 
of the warde under erthe into the castel, 
. . » whiche alee dame Isabel the quene, 
ne none of hire men, ne the Mortymer, ne 
none of his company, knowith hit nought.” 
Up this “alee” he led the king and his 
men, who seized Mortimer in a room ad- 
joining the queen’s chamber. With scant 
ceremony, and in spite of the queen’s en- 
treaty, “ Beal fitz, beal fitz, eiez pitie de 
gentil Mortymer,” they carried him to 
London and lodged him once again in the 
Tower. On him a more august tribunal 
sat than had sat on the Earl of Kent. 
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The king and all the “grete lordes of 
Engelonde ” assembled at Westminster to 
act as his judges; and for fear of the 
“perel that myght falle to the reaaume” 
if he were allowed to live, they with one 
consent condemned him to die. On the 
29th of November, 1330, he expiated his 
crimes at the Elms, afterwards known as 
Tyburn, by being there hung, drawn, and 
quartered. 

No sooner was this domestic danger 
successfully overcome than Philip of 
France stirred again the ancient enmity 
which had existed between the two king- 
doms, and made descents on the southern 
coast of England. 


On the fourth of October fiftie gallies, well 
manned and furnished, came to South-hampton 
about nine of the clocke, and sacked the 
towne, the townsmen running away for feare. 
By the break of the next day they which fled, 
by helpe of the countrey thereabout, came 
against the pyrats and fought with them, in 
the which skirmish was slaine to the number 
of three hundred pyrates, togither with their 
captaine, a young souldiour, the King of Sicil’s 
sonne. To this young man the French king 
had given whatsoever he got in the kingdome 
of England. But he being beaten downe by 
a certaine man of the countrey, cryed ‘* Ran- 
con! ’’? notwithstanding, the husbandman laid 
him on with his clubbe, till he had slaine him, 
speaking these words: ‘‘ Yea (quoth he) I 
know well enough thou art a Francon, and 
therefore shalt thou dye,’ for he understood 
not his speech, neither had he any skill to take 
gentlemen prisoners and to keepe them for 
ransome. 


In like manner the fleet harried the 
whole coast from Harwich to Plymouth. 
News of these outrages reached Edward 
when in Brabant, and he determined to 
exact vengeance by laying waste the neigh- 
boring districts of France. “The king- 
dome of France,” said a certain French 
cardinal, who took upon himself to advise 
him, “is compassed about with a threede 
of silke, which cannot bee broken by all the 
strength of the kingdome of England.” 
This boast was speedily to be falsified. 
“ With banner displaied and twelve thou- 
sand men of armes,” Edward rode across 
the frontier, and put the whole country of 
Cambray, Tournay, Vermoden, and Lande- 
new to the sword and flame. “Sir, doth 
not this silken threede, wherewith Fraunce 
is compassed, seeme to you to be broken?” 
said Geffrey, Lord Scrope, to the gascon- 
ading cardinal as he showed him the 
whole country in a blaze. The invasion 
brought the French king into the field, 
who sent a challenge to Edward to meet 
in battle on a given day. Nothing loath, 
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Edward accepted the challenge and pre- 
pared for the contest; but when the ap- 
pointed morning broke, the French army 
had disappeared with the dew, leaving 
Edward in possession of the chosen 
ground. For this hasty retreat, Philip 
found it necessary to put forward four 
reasons. “It wasa Friday.” “His army 
had marched five leagues.” “ His troops 
had neither eaten nor drunk the whole 
day.” “The English were so posted as 
to make it difficult to get at them.” To 
these lame and impotent excuses the king 
of Naples added yet another plea, “ The 
stars were unpropitious.” 

Flushed with his bloodiess victory, and 
at the instigation of the Flemings, Edward 
revoked the former homage which he had 
paid to the French crown as Duke of 
Guienne, and assumed the title of king of 
France, to which dignity he had always 
laid claim through his mother Isabella, 
the daughter of Philip the Fair. This 
assumption was not likely to mitigate the 
hostility of the French, who had also been 
wounded in their military pride by the 
retreat of their king before the English 
hosts, and they at once prepared a fleet 
which was to prevent Edward, who had 
returned to England, from rejoining his 
allies in Flanders. Sluys was the port 
chosen for the assembly of the combined 
Spanish and French fleets; and on the 


feast of St. John the Baptist the English 
ships were seen sailing down from the 


west on the combined navies. When in 
full sight of the enemy, the English fleet 
went about and stood away to the north- 
west, so as to get the advantage of both 
wind and sun for the attack. “ Post horam 
nonam,” says Baker, “quando habuit 
ventum et solem a tergo et impetum flu- 
minis secum,” the English ships closed 
with the French and Spanish navies. His- 
torians have generally understood horam 
nonam to mean nine o’clock; but it is 
obvious that as the English ships came 
from the westward, the sun could not have 
been at their backs at nine o’clock in the 
morning, and Mr. Thompson’s suggestion 
that the words meant noon is therefore 
doubtless correct. The tide at Sluys was 
high on the day of the battle at 11.23 A.M., 
and the expression used by Edward in a 
letter to his son, describing the engage- 
ment as having begun “bien apres houre 
de nonne a la tyde,” confirms Mr. Thomp- 
son’s reading. 

At the onset “the whole fleete gave a 
terrible shoute, anda showre of arrows out 
of long wooden bowes so powred down on 
the Frenchmen that thousands were slaine 
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in that meeting. At length they closed 
and came to hand blowes with pikes, 
polaxes, and swordes; and some threw 
stones from the toppes of shippes, where- 
with many were brained.” The battle 
lasted until evening, when darkness and 
fatigue put an end to the fighting. The 
discomfiture of the French was complete. 
Two hundred and thirty ships were taken 
and twenty-five thousand Frenchmen were 
slain or drowned. So crushing was the 
defeat that the French ministers were 
afraid to acquaint Philip with the disaster, 
and it was left to the court jester to be the 
bearer of the evil tidings. “A battle has 
been fought, and the English have proved 
themselves cowards,” said the buffoon. 
“In what way?” asked the king. “The 
had not the courage,” answered the fool, 
“to leap into the sea like the French and 
Normans.” 

Crowned with laurels, Edward went on 
a pilgrimage to the church of Aardenburg 
to return thanks for his victory, and then 
once more took the field. In the true 
spirit of the time, he proposed to Philip 
that they should submit their quarrel to 
the arbitrament of single combat. But 
Philip, who seemed neither to like to risk 
his army nor his own person, declined 
the challenge, and Edward returned to 
England after an exceptionally stormy 
passage. In the words of the “Brute 
Chronicle ;”” — 


In the hye see come the moost mysshap 
stormys and tempestes; thondres and lyght- 
tynynges fell uppon hym in the see, in so 
moche that it was said that it was done, made, 
and araysed throgh evelle spretes, and made 
by sorcerye and nigramancye of thaim of 
Fraunce. Wherfore the kynges hert was 
full of sorowe and anguysshe, waylyng, and 
sykeyng, and said to our lady on this wyse, 
kneleyng uppon hys kneis: ‘‘ O blessed lady, 
saynt Marie, what is the cause that ever more 
in my going in to Fraunce alle maner thinges 
fallen to me joyfull and lykyng and gladsome; 
and now I wold have thaim, I may not, but 
whene I turne in to Englond warde alle my 
thinges fallen unprofiteable and harmefull 
unto me? Bot, dere lady, now mercye.”’ 


Fortunately his prayer was heard, and he 
lived to land on English shores, and once 
more to prepare a fresh force with which 
again to cross the Channel. At first it 
appeared as though this new campaign 
would prove as futile as the former one. 
The two armies constantly approached one 
another, but never met. As Edward ad- 
vanced, Philip retreated; and even the 
destruction of the suburbs of Paris by 
the English failed to entice the French 
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into the field. Philip’s Fabian policy was | 


obviously awise one. While Edward was 
advancing further and further from his 
supports, with gradually diminishing num- 
bers, the French king was collecting and 
multiplying his forces with the intention 
of crushing with one blow his adventurous 
enemy. When, however, week after week 
had passed away and Philip still refused 
battle, the danger of the isolated position 
of the English army became painfully ap- 
parent, and Edward determined to with- 
draw northwards. But just as an animal 
retreats when a beast he fears faces him, 
and follows at his heels the instant he 
turns his back, so the French were no 
sooner aware that the English were re- 
tiring than they marched in pursuit. 

It was now Edward’s turn to avoid 
battle, and with all pessible expedition he 
moved towards the river Somme. But on 
arriving at the southern bank he found all 
the bridges either destroyed or guarded, 
and the fords strongly fortified against 
him. His position was now one of immi- 
nent peril. In his rear were the advancing 
forces of Philip, numbering one hundred 
thousand men, and in front was the broad 
stream of the Somme, which was un- 
guarded only where it was supposed to be 
impassable. It so chanced, however, that 
a peasant named Gobin Agace offered for 
a reward to show the king a place in the 
estuary of the river where, at low tide, a 
crossing might be effected. Thither the 
king went, but was disappointed to find a 
considerable force in occupation of the 
northern shore. This was one of those 
occasions when the only choice lies be- 
tween evils. To have hesitated would 
have been to have been lost, and Edward 
determined to run the lesser risk of forc- 
ing a passage. At the head of his troops 
he plunged into the water, and, after a 
desperate encounter in the stream, which 
was afterwards maintained on the northern 
bank, he defeated the enemy, and brought 
his army across in safety. When told of 
this defeat, Philip uttered the exclamation 
the latest echo of which has scarcely died 
out from our ears, “‘ We are betrayed.” 
With a certain resemblance in the later 
details, which justified the old historians 
in likening Edward’s crossing of the 
Somme to the passage of the children of 
Israel over the Red Sea, no sooner had 
the feet of the last English soldier touched 
the northern shore than the vanguard of 
Philip’s army appeared on the southern 
bank. The tide also, which had ebbed 
when Edward fought his way through the 
stream, was then flowing to the flood, and 





Philip, unable to wade through, was com- 
pelled to return to the bridge at Abbeville. 
Meanwhile Edward continued his ad- 
vance, and on the 24th August, 1346, he 
took up a position “ sub foresta de Cressy.” 
On the morning of the 26th the van of the 
French army appeared in sight, wayworn 
and weary, The English, on the contrary, 
had been refreshed by rest, and were oc- 
cupying a vantage ground in the raised 
open field. There the army stood divided 
into three divisions, the centre commanded 
by the Black Prince, the left by the Earls 
of Arundel and Northampton, and the 
right by the king. The French advanced 
to the attack in some confusion, which was 
increased by the hasty retreat of the ad- 
vance guard, consisting of Genoese bow- 
men. The flight of these mercenaries 
threw the rear ranks into temporary dis- 
order; but recovering their formation, 
they directed their main attack on the 
central division. Fora time this part of 
the English position was in considerable 
danger, and the Black Prince at one junc- 
ture found it necessary to apply to his 
father for succor. A detachment of knights 
supplied the required help, and after many 
hours’ desperate fighting the French were 
completely routed. Horse and foot fled 
in the wildest confusion, and the English 
were left masters of the field. It is said 
that for the first time in European history 
cannons were used in this battle, and that 
the victory of the English was partly to 
be attributed to the employment of these 
weapons. But even the skies fought in 
their favor. _At the outset of the battle a 
sudden storm of rain raged over the field, 
rendering the bowstrings of the Genoese 
useless, while the covered bows of the 
English escaped all injury. Against these 
influences even the sacred oriflamme, 
which, since its first use as a national ban- 
ner in 1119, had invariably turned back the 
adverse tide of war, fluttered in vain over 
the French hosts. Philip fled with his 
discomfited soldiers, but not all those who 
fought under his banners were so careful 
of their safety. When the blind king of 
Bohemia was told that all was lost, he or- 
dered two squires to fasten their bridles to 
his own, and to lead him into the thickest 
of the fight. Loyally they obeyed his 
commands, and the three fell dead fighting 
fiercely. After several vicissitudes, the 
body of the gallant king found its way into 
a private museum at Treves, from which 
degraded position it was rescued by the 
king of Prussia in 1872, and deposited at 
Castel, near Saarburg, where it now lies. 
From the victorious field of Crecy, Ed- 
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ward advanced to the siege of Calais. 
The town was far too strong to be taken 
by assault, and the more wearisome meas- 
ure of starving out the garrison had to be 
resorted to. So long as endurance was 
possible, the commandant held out; but 
the time came when he was compelled to 
yield, and even to accept the condition, 
which has been presented on thousands of 
canvases, that six of the principal bur- 
gesses should come to Edward’s camp car- 
rying the keys of the city in their hands, 
bareheaded and barefooted, and with ropes 
about their necks. 
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| thereon should not be wet past the knees, 
it being made for the use of fishers.” 
Under cover of night the soldier passed 
in safety along this wall to the English 
camp, and returning with thirty men, led 
| them into the town by the same passage, 
| and “ wan all the fortresses of the castle ” 
| before the townspeople knew “ what had 
happened to them within the castle.” 

A truce soon followed, during which an 
incident occurred which is strangely illus- 
trative of the state of society at the time, 
and of the prestige which English valor 
had established over the minds of French- 





Never probably in the history of En-| men. While the Duke of Lancaster was 
gland has there been two years more laden | taking part in an expedition against “ the 
with victories in the field than 1346 and| heathens” in Prussia, Otto, Duke of 
1347. A triumphantly successful cam-| Brunswick, laid a plot to take him pris- 
paign in France, ending in the victory of; oner. When accused of this unknightly 
Crecy and the capture of Calais ; repeated | scheme, Otto denied it vehemently, and 
victories over the Scots, and the leading ; charged the Duke of Lancaster with lying. 
away into captivity of David, king of | A challenge followed, when it was agreed 
Scotland, and Charles de Blois, besides a | that the duel should be fought out in the 
host of other notable prisoners, represent | presence of the king of France. On a 
achievements which can rarely have been j fixed day the lists were formed at Paris, 
equalled in so short a space oftime. But, | and the king and his nobles being present, 
as though to check the national pride, a| the Duke of Lancaster appeared ready and 
dire misfortune was destined to overtake | willing to put the matter to the hazard. 


the country. On the contrary part, the said Otto scarcely 


. . — | . 
7 The plague, _which had its origin | was set on his horse, and was not able decently 
amongst the East Indians and Tartari- | to set on his helmet nor to weelde his speare 
ans.” advanced over Europe in 1347 and/| (or else he fayned), whose unableness being 


1348, and finally reached our shores in the | perceived by the French king, the king of 


spring of the last-named year. Though | Navarre, and others, the king took the quar- 
it travelled slowly through the country, it rel into his own hands; whereupon Otto was 
counted its victims by thousands, and | commanded first to depart the lists, and so 
according to the best authorities from one went his way, but the duke abode still within 
third to one half of the population of the them. 
country perished. Three Archbishops of | Both combatants were bound over to 
Canterbury died plague-stricken in one| keep the peace, an unnecessary precau- 
year, and under the site of the present! tion so far as one was concerned, and the 
Charterhouse fifty thousand victims of the | Duke of Lancaster, in recognition of his 
pestilence were buried. | knightly bearing, was loaded with favors 
But neither this awful visitation nor the! by the king. On taking his leave, Philip 
campaign of 1347 put an end to the strife | would have presented him with a casket 
between the two nations, and though the | of jewels, but “nil horum voluit nisi so- 
war was carried on with varying success,|lam spinam que fuerat de corona Jesu 
the balance of advantage was beyond | Christi,” and with this he departed. 
question on the side of the English. The} The short-lived truce which made this 
strong castle of Guignes, among other | incident possible was, however, no sooner 
fortresses, passed to the English crown in | over, than “grim-visaged” war again 
a way which reads like a chapter of a ro-| showed its front in the fairest fields of 
mance. An English prisoner who was| France. King Edward once again led an 
employed in repairing the walls, “cujus-|army into the northern provinces, while 
dam lotricis fedis amplexibus associatus,” | the Black Prince was commissioned to 
learned from this Rahab that “ from the | reassert his father’s supremacy over the 
bottome of the (city) ditch, there was a; Duchy of Guienne. It is difficult to read 
wall made of two foote broade, stretching | the account of this expedition without a 
from the rampiers to the brimme of the | feeling of horror. No one who has vis- 
ditch within forth, so that, being covered | ited the valley of the Garonne, and the 
with water, it could not be seen, but not districts watered by its affluents, can fail 
so drowned but that a man going aloft | to have been struck by the beauty of the 
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scenery, the fertility of the soil, the happy 
industry of the people, and the quiet pros- 
perity of the towns. In this favored re- 
gion nature has been lavish with her gifts. 
The choicest fruits and flowers grow in 
almost tropical profusion, and corn yields 
abundant harvests to the farmers. Such 
was also the state of the duchy when the 
Black Prince landed at Bordeaux, and ad- 
vanced inland to fulfil his commission. In 
those days armies marched without com- 
missariat and without hospitals. War was 
made to support war with a vengeance, 
and the Black Prince probably did‘ only 
what every commander similarly placed 
would have done, when he burned and de- 
stroyed cities, and laid waste whole dis- 
tricts which had formerly blossomed as 
the rose. Mr. Thompson has for the first 
time successfully traced the line of march 
pursued on this inroad, and the frequency 
of such entries as “three neighboring 
towns burnt,” “capture and destruction of 
Galiax,” “ Plaisance burnt,” etc., makes 
us content ourselves with the statement 
that the army marched from Bordeaux to 
Narbonne on the Gulf of Lions and back. 
The spoils accumulated were enormous, 
full license having been given to the sol- 
diers to take what they could keep. 

Flushed with victory, the prince deter- 
mined to march across France to join the 
king, and for a time there appeared to be 
every probability of his being able to 
carry out his intention. Without encoun- 
tering any serious opposition, he advanced 
as far as the Loire, where he learnt that 
King John of France was marching to op- 
pose him with a force of sixty thousand 
men. To have encountered such an army 
with his small following of seven thousand 
men, in the midst of an enemy’s country, 
would have been an act of madness, and 
he therefore purposed to retreat with all 
speed to Guienne. But the rapidity of 
John’s movements defeated the plan. For 
three days the two armies marched south- 
wards on converging lines, and came 
within striking distance in the neighbor- 
hood of Poitiers. 

A battle having just become inevitable, 
the Black Prince drew up his army in array 
on the 19th September, 1356. “The va- 
ward of the armie he committed to the 
Earles of Warwicke and Oxford, the mid- 
dle was guided by the prince, and the rere- 
ward was led by the Earles of Salisburie 
and Suffolke.” A long hedge and ditch 
which skirted the plateau where the En- 
glish were posted, and followed the slope 
of the hill into the valiey below, separated 
the French from the first and third divi- 





sions of the English army, while the 
prince’s division was posted on a hill on 
the right front. The first division was 
drawn up on the slope of the hill and on 
the left, the third division was posted 
within reach of a gap in the upper part of 
the hedge. Baker’s mention of this gap 
is important, and explains the commonly 
accepted error that the battle was a mere 
struggle in a deep lane. 

The French attack opened with the ad- 
vance of the cavalry, a division of which 
made for the gap, with the intention of 
taking Warwickin rear. There, however, 
it was confronted by Salisbury’s troops, 
and was compelled to retreat before the 
arrows of the English bowmen. On the 
repulse of the cavalry, the dauphin’s divi- 
sion was ordered to attack. “ Apparatus 
hujus aciei,” says Baker, “fuit terribilior 
atque veemencior quam facies belli primi- 
tus repressi.” With shouts of “ St. Denis 
for us!” they charged against the English 
ranks with a weight and fierceness which | 
for a moment shook the English line. 
Hand to hand and steel to steel the men 
on both sides fought desperately. At 
length the Frenchmen began to waver, 
and finally turned and ran, pursued by the 
English, who “ slue them like as the wolves 
chase and kill sheep.” According to the 
French historians, this rout was *‘non fu- 
gam sed pulchram retraccionem!” 

The discomfiture of the dauphin’s divi- 
sion seems to have exercised so terrifying 
an influence on the division commanded 
by the Duke of Orleans that it was never 
engaged, and marched off the field without 
striking a blow. But it was otherwise 
with the troops commanded by the king. 
Having bound himself by an oath that he 
would not leave the field unless he were 
taken or slain, he led his men against the 
English, who, having already sustained an 
unequal contest for hours, were faint and 
weary with the strife. Manfully, however, 
they met the onslaught of the enemy, and 
though the advantage of both numbers 
and condition was in favor of the French, 
the sturdy valor of the English prevailed. 


Then bestirreth himself the worthy Prince 
of Wales, cutting and hewing the Frenchmen 
with a sharpe sword [and] at length thrusteth 
thorow the throngs of them that guarded the 
French king. Then should you see an antient 
beginne to nod and stumble, the bearers of 
them to fall downe: the blood of slaves and 
princes ran mingled together into the waters 
which were nigh. In like manner the bore of 
Cornewall rageth, who seeketh to have none 
other way to the French king’s standard than 
by blood onely: but, when they were come 
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there, they met with a company of stoute men 
to withstand them. The Englishmen fight, 
the Frenchmen also lay on, but at length, 
Fortune making haste to turne her wheele, 
the prince preaseth forward on his enemies, 
and, like a fierce lion beating downe the 
proud, he came to the yeelding up of the 
French king. 


With the king was taken his son, and a 
host also of knights and nobles. Of the 
rest, twenty-eight hundred men were slain, 
and the remainder were scattered in flight. 
Thus was inflicted on the French a defeat 
to which, for completeness and for the 
consequences arising from it, Waterloo 
and Sedan are alone comparable. Loaded 
with honors, the Black Prince, with “ those 
few, those happy few” who had shared in 
his triumph, returned to Bordeaux, from 
which port he sailed with his captives to 
England. 

Here Baker’s chronicle comes to an 
end, and there could not be found a more 
fitting closing scene to a historical drama 
than the account of so signal a victory. 
But the interest attaching to the chronicle 
is not confined to its record of political 
crises and striking incidents. It takes the 
reader behind the scenes, It initiates 
him into the secret springs of court in- 
trigues and councils. It discovers to him 
the true motives of political adventurers 
and of meddling ecclesiastics; and it 
echoes in his ears the pzans of triumph 
from many a hard-fought field. Succeed- 
ing historians have drawn largely on its 
pages for the principal events of the pe- 
riod ; but they have too often passed un- 
heeded by those details and light touches 
which are essential to the right under- 
standing of history. These are carefully 
illustrated by Mr. Thompson, whose notes, 
which are full and accurate, supply ar ef- 
fective atmosphere and background to the 
picture which Baker painted with such 
vividness and force five hundred years ago. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
A CHEMIST IN THE SUBURBS. 
I, 

RICHARD PELSE was the chemist. The 
suburb was near the Angel; at the top 
of the City Road; on the confines of 
Islington, There he led his prosaic life 
— getting old, and a bachelor. But into 
the prosaic years — years before Islington 
—there had burst once the moment of 
romance. Then his shop was near Ox- 
ford Street. Into the sitting-room over it 
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| there had come, one evening, for an hour, 
the lady of his dream. Unexpectedly ; 
suddenly. She had drawn her chair, by 
his own, to the fire. They had sat to- 
gether so; and he had been happy. She 
had given him his tea; had opened his 
piano; had played a while, Xaver Schar- 
wenka’s wild music; had kissed him once ; 
and had gone away. 

Perhaps his years before and after had 
seemed at times two deserts, divided by 
that living stream which was her momen- 
tary presence. Or perhaps there was an 
outstretched darkness on one side.of the 
heavens; then a star; then again out- 
stretched darkness — the life of the shop 
and the suburb. 

Richard Pelse was one of those poor 
men who are born cultivated; one of the 
cultivated who are born poor. You had 
only to look at him now, across the coun- 
ter and the ranged tooth-powder pots — to 
see the clear-cut head, against its back- 
ground of dry drug jars and Latin-labelled 
drawers — “ Alumens ” — “Flor: Sul;” 
“ Pot: Bitar;” ‘Cap: Papav” — to know 
that he was individual. A sympathetic 
spectator mighi call him original; an un- 
sympathetic, eccentric. What fires burnt 
in the brownness of his quick, keen, rest- 
less eyes? What had left his face — not 
yet really old—topped with a mass of 
silvery-white hair? There were the deli- 
cate features, decisive and refined; the 
nose aquiline, the kindly mouth with ner- 
vous movement atitscorners. And, again, 
the hands,—thin and white and long; 
with fingers and thumbs turning back 
prodigiously; flexible, subtle, sensitive. 
And the spare figure, still quite straight, 
dressed in the black frock-coat of his busi- 
ness hours. Original or eccentric; a man 
whom men and women looked at; either 
liked or feared. 

At home for years within a stone’s 
throw of the Angel, he had all his life been 
a Londoner. Energy and diligence he had 
had from his boyhood, but country color 
had never come into his cheeks; no ro- 
bustness of the sea’s giving, into his 
frame. All his pursuits were of the town 
—ard nearly all his recollections. His 
mother was a widowed little news-agent — 
a withered woman, once pretty and viva- 
cious — who kept, when he was a child 
and a lad, her news-shop in a by-way, two 
doors from North Audley Street. His 
father? He never knew him. 

When he was twelve years old his 
mother died, and a customer of theirs, a 
druggist of the quarter, took him as “ use- 
ful boy.” Had he ever changed and risen 
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so far afterwards as to be a famous physi- 
cian, it would have been told of him, in 
pride, or as astonishing, that he had been 
an errand boy only. As it was, he had in 
fact been that, but something besides. 
ne was so intelligent that gradually he 
had got into all the work of the shop. He 
was civil, and comely too. From selling 
things behind the counter, he was put into 
the dispensary. He educated himself; he 
passed his examinations; he became an 
assistant who was entirely necessary ; then 
he became a partner. At thirty-five he 
was a prosperous man and alone; the 
shop’s earlier master having retired. For 
Richard Pelse, before that happened, 
there had been twenty years of progress, 
and of self-denial ; no doubt of satisfactory, 
but of unremitting work. Then heallowed 
himself a holiday, and with a valise by 
his side and a “ Baedeker” in his pocket, 
started for Switzerland and Savoy. 


II. 


Mr. PELSE had made more than half 
his tour and had got over his surprises, 
the sense of all that was strange, when he 
found himself, one Sunday, arrived at Aix- 
les-Bains for two days’ rest, and for the 
charm of its beauty. He stayed at the 
Hotel Vénat. Though a tradesman, he 
had tact as well as education; various in- 
terests and real kindliness, He could mix 
quite easily with “his betters” — found 
his “ betters ” much more his equals than 
his neighbors had been. At the Vénat, 
an argument with an English chaplain 
brought him into contact with a family of 
three — Colonel Image, a military politi- 
cian, very well connected, and busy in the 
House ; and his wife, who was above all 
things fashionable ; and his daughter, who 
was blonde and nineteen. 

Richard Pelse must certainly then, with 
all his earlier deficiencies and disadvan- 
tages, have been picturesque, and almost 
elegant, as well as interesting. The im- 
pulsive Miss Image found him so. In the 
garden, from his ground-floor bedroom, 
there had been a vision of a tall white 
figure, of floating muslin, of pale colored 
hair. Nearer, there were seen dancing 
eyes, large and grey, and a mouth that was 
Cupid’s bow. At fable d’héte there was 
heard the voice that he liked best, and 
liked at once. A voice? Hardly. An 
instrument of music. You listened to it 
as to a well-used violin. 

In the drawing-room he got into. talk 
with her. Was she not, unexpectedly, the 
ideal realized ? — the lady of the dream of 
all his youth. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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But that night he reflected on the dis- 
tance between them. He was no ambitious 
snob, scheming for marriage in a sphere 
not his. The distance —the distance! 
No, there could never be marriage, or, his 
career must change first. Should he leave 
to-morrow, and forget the encounter? 
Should he enjoy her for two days, and 
forget her then instead, or hug the mem- 
ory? Atall events, he did not go. 

And on both sides, in the short two 
days — prolonged to three and four — 
there was interest and fascination. Per- 
haps he should have told her father who 
he was. Instead of it, he told her. There 
was a recoil then—and it might have 
saved them. Her knowledge of the world 
and of the convenances —nineteen, but 
bred in society — was suddenly uppermost, 
Nothing more could be said to him, and 
she would mention to her mother as a 
piece of gossip to be heard and forgotten 
— as the funny adventure of travelling and 
of chance acquaintance —that the man 
was a shopkeeper, a chemist; might have 
sold her sponges, nail brushes, eau de 
Cologne. Then the simplicity, the nat- 
uralness, warmth, impulsiveness — which 
were in her too — came uppermost in their 
turn. She would tell none of that. She 
would keep him to herself, for the time at 
least—him and his secret. There was 
mutual attraction, strong and unquestion- 
able. Elective affinities. And such things 
had their rights. 

Wilful and independent — it seemed so 
then — she laid herself out to be with him. 
Mrs. Image was indolent, physicaliy. In 
the morning the military politician was 
wont to wait in the ante-chamber of a man 
of science who was great on the healing 
waters; later in the day he was borne 
from the bath house, closely muffled, in a 
curtained chair, and put to bed till dinner 
time at the hotel. He was not seriously 
ill, however, and the treatment, which had 
begun a fortnight before Richard Pelse’s 
arrival, would now soon be over. Anyhow 
their opportunities were numbered. There 
was an end to meetings— chance meet- 
ings, after all, though wished for on both 
sides —at noon, under the shade of the 
grouped trees in a sun-smitten park en- 
circled by the mountains; at night, amid 
the soft illuminations of the Villa des 
Fleurs, whither Miss Image was chaper- 
oned ; again at breakfast time, when al- 
most from the open windows of the hotel 
could be discerned, here and there, be- 
tween luxuriant foliage, gold and green — 
beyond the richness of walnut and chest- 
nut branch, beyond the vines, beyond the 
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poplar marshes and the sunny fields —a 
level flash of turquoise, which was the 
Lac de Bourget. 

“We go to-night,” said Beatrice, meet- 
ing Mr. Pelse by the Roman Arch, when 
she had deposited her father for his last 
consultation. 

“Should I speak to Colonel Image?” 
he urged, almost hopelessly. 

“IT was mad for you to do it; but you 
never must. Nothing could possibly come 
of it but harm. You must be loyal and 
obey me. There is not the very ghost of 
a chance for us. Oh! you won’t think 
of me very long. You have your own life, 
you know; and I must have mine. Silly, 
silly lovers! I might wait; but then it 
could never, mever be. Dick! — forget 
me!” 

“ And in England we live almost in the 
next street,” he said to her. “There is 
nothing but class that divides us. I have 
done something already, if you recollect 
how I began. I could do more, and go a 
good deal further. You are the first lady 
I ever talked to intimately. You would 
change me— you would bring me up to 
you.” 
me There is nothing in me to bring you 
up to, Dick. Think how youngIam! I 
am a little fool who happened to take a 
fancy to you. Pretty,amI? Buta little 
fool, after all. You treated me so gravely 
and so well. I had been flattered often 
enough. And I was mad to be respected. 
There is no chivalry left. Your respect 
was flattery, too. Here is my photograph, 
because I trust you. But forget me, for- 
getme! My last word. Take my hand. 
And good-bye!” 

He took her hands—both of them — 
and so saw the Jast of her. And, by an- 
other train, he too went back to London, 
to the chemist’s shop. 

It was curious, at first, to think, as he 
was making up prescriptions, or giving 
them to his assistants, that she was within 
a stone’s throw of that pestle and mortar ; 
almost within sight of the green and red 
and straw-colored jars that stood in his 
shop window and were the sign of his 
calling. His shop was in Orchard street ; 
their house in Manchester Square. Once, 
did she pass the shop? Once, when he 
was on the Oxford Street pavement, was 
that she, borne along in a victoria? 

But gradually he was training himself 
to forget all that. He was loyal, obedient 
— was accepting the inevitable. Was it 
not a chance fancy? Was it not in sheer 
impulsiveness — in recognition of he won- 
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admiration — that she had flung him her 
confidence ; honored him by liking? Could 
that last with her? Could it anyhow have 
lasted? Probably he would never see her 
again. Might he not one day console him- 
self ?— he once half whispered. No—it 
could never be that. He was so dainty 


about women; he was so particular — he 
either wanted nothing, or exacted so much 
—the experience of a rapid fascination 
would never be repeated. He was an 
idealist —of those who want in women a 
picture and a vision ; not a housekeeper. 


III. 


THE autumn dragged along. Pelse had 
acquired from America the rights to an 
exclusive sale of a particular preparation 
of the Hypophosphites, and the society 
doctors—the men who had charge of 
royalty and of overtasked celebrities, of 
smart people, and of the very rich — had 
taken to recommend it. The extra work 
which that involved made him very busy, 
and his own more accustomed work, inall 
its thousand details, was done at his shop 
with such a singular nicety — of which he 
of course was the inspirer — that the shop 
was more and more frequented. 

Winter succeeded to autumn. A thick 
fog had lain for days over Orchard Street. 
Then there came a little snow. But in 
the parlor over the shop — with the three 
windows closely curtained—one could 
have forgetfulness of weather. There was 
the neat fireplace ; the little low tea-table ; 
a bookcase in which Pelse — before that 
critical event at Aix-les-Bains — had been 
putting, gradually, first editions of the 
English poets; a cabinet of china, in 
which — but always before Aix-les-Bains 
— he had taken to accumulate some pretty 
English things of whitest paste or finest 
painting : a Worcester cup, with its exotic 
birds, its lasting gold, its scale-blue 
ground, like lapis lazuli or sapphire; a 
Chelsea figure ; something from Swansea; 
white plates of Nantgarw, bestrewn with 
Billingsley’s pink grey roses, of which he 
knew the beauty, the free artistic touch. ” 
How the things had lost interest for him! 
“From the moment,” says some French 
art critic, that a woman occupies me, my 
collection does not exist.” And many a 
woman may lay claim to occupy a French 
art critic; only ome had occupied Richard 
Pelse. 

It was on an evening in December, 
when Pelse was in the sitting-room, tired 
with the day’s labors, and not particularly 
happy with the evening newspapers — for, 


dered what in him, besides the deepest | apart from any causes of private discon- 
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tent, the Pa// Mall had told him that our 
upper classes were unworthy of con- 
fidence, and from the St. Fames’s he had 
gathered that even the lower could scarcely 
boast complete enlightenment —it was on 
an evening in December, when the chem- 
ist was so circumstanced, that his neat 
servant, opening the door of the parlor, 
held it back for the entrance of a veiled 
talllady. “Miss Image,” said the servant, 
for the name had been frankly given her, 

The servant vanished. Richard Pelse 
rose from his seat, with his heart beating. 
The tall lady was standing there with 
lifted arms, detaching veil and the broad 
velvet hat; a minute afterwards, laying 
aside her furs and her warm wraps, the 
glowing face of a swift walker in the win- 
ter weather was made visible; the blonde 
head, the slim and straight and rounded 
figure had got up to the fireplace. She 
put her hand out towards Richard Pelse. 
He took it, exclaimed to her, by her 
name; nothing more — “ Beatrice!” — 
wheeled a chair to the fire. And down 
she sat. 

“Yes. I could stand it no longer. I 
have passed the place so often. I was 
mad to see you. They are gone into the 
country on avisit. I could manage it to- 
night.” She looked quite good and sweet 
and serious — passionate it might be, as 
well as young, but at all events, no in- 
triguing miss. Strange — the intuitive 
trust she had in him, to come there so! 
“ Perhaps you can give me some tea?” 

He flew down-stairs to order it —a bell’s 
summons would have been inadequate to 
the occasion, and would have given no 
vent to his delight. Ten minutes after, it 
was in front of the fire. The lamp was 
just behind her. Might he be calm now; 
might he be excited? Might he be para- 
lyzed with astonishment? She was so 
quiet and so bright, he was made quiet 
too. She sat there as in an old and daily 
place —the blonde head, the eyes, the 
figure’s lines. He was so happy. Sud- 
denly his house was made a home. 

“ How have you been? Howare you?” 
But before he answered, he had given her 
a stool, respectfully ; had put a cushion at 
her head. “ How good of you!” she said, 
with her grey eyes very beautiful ; thank- 
ing him for his mental attitude; not for 
his cushion and his stool. 

“Well, you know, I have been trying 
to forget you. Have you changed your 
mind?” She gazed into the fire. “Has 
the time come for me to speak ?” he con- 
tinued. His chair was close beside hers. 
“Why did you come here?” 
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“TI suppose I felt you cared about me. 
And I was sick of xof coming. I suppose 
I felt you were a friend. No, I don’t 
think I have changed my mind at all. But 
I am one of the girls who can do mad 
things. And girls who can do mad things, 
once or twice in their lives at all events, 
are commoner — much commoner — than 
proper people think. Sohere Iam! ’Tisn’t 
wonderful. Father and mother are at Lord 
Sevenoak’s.” 

His brow clouded. Again, and, as it 
seemed, with emphasis, the difficulty of 
class. Difficult? Impossible, was it 
not? Yet this was what he said :— 

“You will come again? And one day 
I will speak. Beatrice, Beatrice, — I am 
yours! Have it as you will—it shall all 
be as you will— but you know that you 
can never go away for good.” 

“If you are nice to me, very likely I 
shall come ever so many times. I can’t 
stay very long to-night. There — my cup. 
Ah! you have got a piano? Whose is it?” 
— opening it—“A Bechstein. Sit still 
there. I will play.” 

She tried the instrument a moment, first. 
Certain chords. Then, with turned head, 
she waited silently; was making her 
choice. For, whatever it was, it would 
have to be from memory. There was not 
a single music book. 

In a minute, she had chosen. It wasa 
plunge into a weird, wild dance. “ You 
know whose that is?” 

‘“ No.” 

“Polish. Xaver Scharwenka’s. Now 
the same again, and then another.” And 
they were played, and then she rose from 
the piano. “My cloak, please. Thank 

ou.” 
4 He went tothe window curtain; lis- 
tened for the rumble of the street, for all 
the city was about them —they two. But 
the noises of the town had ceased. 

“ Snowing fast!” he said, coming back 
from the red curtains. “Can you go?” 

“It is only two minutes’ walk,” she an- 
swered. ‘And I don’t quite think I see 
them cheeking me. Besides, I will find 
some excuse or other for wet things. O! 
You think me mean. You don’t approve 
of prevarications. But prevarications give 
me to you.” Her smile would have melted 
mountains. “Thank you”—near the 
door. “I suppose I shall come back 
many times. Dick! I feel like it.” He 
looked enraptured. She put her hand 
out, and he took it. Always respectful, 
reverential, he had had an angel’s visit. 
From the Heavens, down into Orchard 
Street, what divine, undreamt of, guest! 
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“O! But you worship me foo much,” she 
said. She brushed his cheek with her lips, 
and her hand stayed in his. 

“You must come back many times,” 
he almost gasped. For all his manhood 
yearned for her. And she was gone— 
and gone as much as the last note of 
Scharwenka’s wild music. 

For she never came back. The voice, 
the figure’s lines, the blonde head, and the 
eyes, and the mouth that was Cupid’s bow 
—no more in Richard Pelse’s sitting- 
room. A flirt, was she? Heartless? — 
changeable? —a child? Who shall say? 
For weeks, he waited. Then, a short let- 
ter. “O! Dick: It is of no use, you 
know. You'll have to forgive me, because 
I was wrong and rash. Only, Dick, un- 
derstand that it is all over. I could never 
do that again. If I say I owe father and 
mother something, you know I’m not a 
fraud — you know I mean it. After all, 
we should never have done together. 
Yet, I love you. Think of me kindly. 
Good-bye !” 

And she kept her word, and it was over. 
No lamplight welcomed her; aor fire 
gleamed for her; nor chairs were placed 
again on the cosy hearth, for two. And, 
in the closed piano, there slept forever 
Scharwenka’s wild music. 


Iv. 


But Pelse had to move from Orchard 
Street. Change of scene; change of peo- 
ple. And good-bye — with all his heart 
—-to the fashionable custom —to the in- 
roads of the elegant who reminded him of 
her, though with a difference. He must 
seek a new life, in some work-a-day quar- 
ter. To be with the busy and the com- 
mon — not with any chosen or privileged 
humanity, but just humanity; nothing 
else. To be with people who really suf- 
fered; not with people who wanted hair- 
dyes. Soit was that when a long-estab- 
lished druggist of Islington passed away 
old and decrepit, with a business neglected 
and lessened, Richard Pelse came near the 
Angel —to the dingy shop you mounted 
into by two steep steps from the pave- 
ment —to the dingy shop with the small- 
paned, old-fashioned windows; with the 
little mahogany desk at which who stood 
at it commanded the prospect of the City 
Road. He sold the Orchard Street busi- 
ness ; and taking with him only the young- 
est and least qualified of his young men 


these first loves —he established himself 
afresh, and did his own work. Gradually 
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he was recognized as rather an exceptional 
person in the quarter. And his energy 
was great enough to allow him, little > 
little, year by year, to build up a trade. 

Things were slack in the forenoons, and 
a face sometimes depressed, sometimes 
pre-occupied, looked out into the street ; 
and Pelse would stand at his desk with 
bright eyes and clenched mouth, rapping a 
tune nervously with the long, lean fingers. 
After Islington’s early dinner, important 
people were abroad—the people who 
lived in the squares on the west side of 
Upper Street—and the wife of a City 
house agent, pompous and portly, patron- 
ized (with the breadth of the counter, 
and all that that conveyed, between them) 
a man whom Beatrice Image had once 
kissed. Acquaintance with these folk was 
strictly limited. The shopkeeper, refined 
and supersensitive, was not good enough 
company for the genteel. 

But when evening came, he was wont 
to be too busy to think for an instant 
of his social place. The prescriptions 
brought to him were few, but the shop — 
and on Saturday night especially — was 
crowded by the smaller dourgeoisie, with 
their little wants: the maid of all work 
from the Liverpool Road arrived hurriedly 
in her cap, and was comforted; Mr. Pelse 
was the recipient of sorry confidences 
from the German clerks of Barnsbury. 
He was helpful and generous —kind to 
the individual and a cynic to the race. 
Late in the evening the gas flared in the 
little shop. Its shutters were just closed 
when the cheap playhouse, almost within 
sight, vomited forth its crowd, and loafers 
were many about the bars of the Angel 
and at the great street corner, and omnibus 
and tramcar followed each other still upon 
the long main roads. The night of the 
second-rate suburb. 

And that went on for years; and he was 
a bachelor with no relations; getting vis- 
ibly older and thinner; and a shock of 
white hair crowned now the pale fore- 
head, over the dark brilliance of the keen, 
quick eyes. Long agohe had read in the 
newspaper of the marriage of Miss Image 
—a day when he had been wondering 
where, of all places in the wide world, the 
one face might be? 


Where is she now? What lands or skies 
Paint pictures in her friendly eyes? 


Then he had read of her marriage. 
—and the china and the first editions, | Hers, at least, was a wound that had healed. 


to coax his thoughts to return again to| His? — but what sign was there of wound 
| at all? 


| had come again to hug his first editions. 


For in intervals of business he 
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They knew him at book sales, at Sothe- 
by’s. He dusted his own Worcester care- 
fully. Was it not of the best period? — 
with the “square mark.” As a contrast 
to his quarter’s commonness, he had be- 
gun to cultivate the exquisite with the 
simple in his daily ways. His food was 
sometimes frugal, but it was cooked to 
perfection. When he allowed himself a 
luxury, for himself and one rare crony — 
an unknown artist of the neighborhood, 
discovered tardily; a professor of lan- 
guages who understood literature; or a 
brother druggist whom business dealings 
caused him to know—it was nothing 
short of the best that he allowed himself ; 
he admitted not the second-rate; he was 
an idealist still. The fruit with which just 
once or twice in summer or in autumn he 
regaled a pretty child, was not an apple or 
an orange, but grey-bloomed grapes, or a 
peach, quite flawless. The glass of wine 
which he brought out from the parlor cup- 
board to the weak old woman, accommo- 
dated with a chair, was a soft Madeira, or 
a sherry nearly as old as she was. It had 
known long voyages. It was East Indian, 
or it was Bristol Milk. Yes; he was 
fairly prosperous; and showed no sign of 
wound. 

Even “the collector ” within him reas- 
serted itself in novel enterprise. To the 
Worcester, the Swansea, the Nantgarw, 
the Chelsea, the first editions, there came 
to be added bits that were faultless, 
of Battersea enamel — casket and candle- 
sticks, saltcellars, needle-case, and rose- 
pink patch-box ; best of all the dainty é¢zz, 
with the rare puce ground. Yes; he was 
prosperous. 

Still, the nerves had been strained for 
many a year ; and suddenly were shattered. 
Speechless, and one side stiffened — 
stricken now with paralysis — Mr. Pelse 
lay in the bedroom over the shop; under- 
standing much, but making small sign to 
servant or assistant or medical man. His 
last view — before a second and a final 
seizure—was of the steady February 
rain; the weary London afternoon; the 
unbroken sky; the slate roofs, wet and 
glistening; the attic windows of the City 
Road. He had lived — it seemed to him 
—so long. The past — that moment of 
the past, however vivid — might, one 
thinks, be quite forgotten. 

Yet, wrapped in a soiled paper, in the 
pocket of his frock-coat, after death, they 
found a girl’s likeness. “ My photograph, 
because I trust you!” she had said to him 
at Aix-les-Bains. And what was all the 
rest! 
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In all his thought, for all those years, 
she was his great dear friend. Once or 
twice he had held her beautiful hands — 
looked at her eyes—been strong and 
happy in the magnetism of her presence. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





From Temple Bar. 
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No science owes more to its amateur 
investigators than geology, notwithstand- 
ing the erroneous theories by which al- 
most all inquirers were led, and which 
largely diminished the value of their 
labors. But still those earnest enthusiasts 
were at work in England, France, Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, and other parts of 
Europe, for one hundred and fifty years 
before the study of geology had attained 
the dignity of a science, although few of 
them even approximated to the true com- 
prehension of the problems presented by 
= various phenomena of the earth’s sur- 
ace. 

Men of divers pursuits in other branches 
of knowledge were continually drawn aside 
by the fascination of this new field of in- 
quiry, new and yet old almost as time 
itself ; and they pushed and blundered on 
in their speculations, as to the age, nature, 
and origin of the envelope of our planet, all 
more or less trammelled by the accepted 
Mosaic cosmogony, and all, to some. ex- 
tent, considering themselves bound (even 
so late as the days of Dr. Buckland) to 
refer the presence of fossils, and the great 
structural changes observable in the vari- 
ous rocks, to an universal deluge. 

Professor Prestwich rightly assigns the 
birth of geological science to the end of 
the eighteenth century, and acknowledges 
(in common with all modern writers on 
the subject) William Smith as its parent. 
But this great genius was not a professed 
geologist, though led eventually to devote 
himself to that science. His occupation 
was that of a mining engineer, and in this 
capacity he not only displayed uncommon 
sagacity and industry, but he showed him- 
self free from the vice of theorizing, which 
had led astray almost every preceding 
inquirer in geology. Indeed it may be 
doubted whether Smith had ever heard of 
the wild guesses and stained hypotheses 
of those who had attacked the problem 
before him; and as for geology itself, of 
its two great divisions, physical and pale- 
ontological, he only became acqnainted 
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with the former through his long experi- 
ence in land surveying, in observing the 
sources of water supply, and in constant 
exploration of colliery shafts and galleries 
in the chief carboniferous districts of En- 
gland; and as to the other branch of. the 
science, he at first knew nothing at all 
about it. 

William Smith had no theories of his 
own about his mother-earth, but he labori- 
ously sought to decipher the pages of the 
great terrestrial volume laid open to him — 
“rich with the spoils of time;” and by 
force of genius and native sound sense he 
drew rational conclusions from what he 
saw —a thing that no previous observer 
had done. But still, ‘“‘vixere fortes ante 
Agamemnona,” so it may be worth while 
to glance hurriedly at some of the notions 
put forward by the ancients, and then to 
mention a few of those who had thought 
about geology in its pre-scientific stage, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. 

Fossils had of course been observed 
even in Greek and Roman days, for Xeno- 
phon in the “ Anabasis ” notices that some 
of the stones of temples he had seen in his 
travels were full of shells; and Pausanias 
speaks ofa — in Megara consisting en- 
tirely of shelly limestone. Herodotus dis- 
tinctly tells us (Euterpe, c. 12) that he “had 


seen shells on the hills ” that border the 
river Nile; and Aristotle, in his remarks 
on “respiration,” speaks of his having 


seen fossil fishes. Pliny also had noticed 
fossils “of the figure of shells,” some of 
which he describes rather fantastically ; 
while he elsewhere observes on the pres- 
ence of bones and ivory in a fossil condi- 
tion, but passes on without making any 
further remark. In later times the poet 
Boccaccio refers to the presence of fos- 
sils in his native hills, and Leonardo da 
Vinci laughs at those who asserted that 
the fossil shells which he had carefully 
examined had been formed in the hills 
“by the influence of the stars.” Pallissy, 
a French savant in 1580, makes mention 
of like observations, and is credited by 
Fontenelle with being the first to assert 
that fossils could not be accounted for by 
the Noachian Deluge. Previously to 1600 
fossils had undoubtedly been found abun- 
dantly, and noticed by various observers 
both at home and abroad; and at that 
epoch of the general renascence of litera- 
ture, and the advance of asounder method 
of scientific inquiry, these “ medals of cre- 
ation” (as the Sussex geologist Mantell 
calls them) began to carry more sugges- 
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originally propounded by Theophrastus 
and revived by Bertrand, a Swiss clergy- 
man, that fossils “were the unfinished 
materials from which a later creation was 
formed,” were beginning to be disre- 
garded. We see opinion in a transition 
state in Dr. Plot’s writings about 1680, a 
man of great learning and professor of 
chemistry in Oxford, who in his “ History 
of Oxfordshire” * starts the inquiry 
whether the fossils so abundant in that 
district “ be /apides sui generis, formed by 
some plastic power in the earth itself, or 
whether they be impressions of fishes and 
such like which have had a real existence.” 
But the wider views became gradually 
more accepted, and an excellent example 
is afforded by the suggestion of Dr. Mar- 
tin Lister(regarded by Mantell as the first 
geologist), who in 1684 proposed that a 
map of the north of England should be 
made, “with a table of the clays, sands, 
etc., which may be met with, a soil or min- 
eral map in fact, to serve for an examina- 
tion of the earth, so far as we can from 
the outside inwards;” and Lister adds 
his “ belief that the layers of rocks would 
be found ina certain order,” — thus antici- 
pating the work of Smith in both these 
respects by more than a century. 

A French chemist, Rouelle, in 1750, 
distinctly taught that fossils of the same 
beds have their counterparts in every 
country ; and further that these fossils — 
to use his own words — “ étoient dans le 
méme état d’arrangement et de distribu- 
tion.” Itseems a pity that this far-sighted 
man had no facilities for following up so 
truthful a surmise. 

An English clergyman, Rev. J. Michell, 
professor of geology at Cambridge in 1760, 
published a paper in the philosophical 
transactions of the Royal Society, “On 
the Identity of Character and Continuance 
of Various Strata of the same Order on 
the Earth’s Surface.” Nor should Wood- 
ward be forgotten, who in 1727 endowed 
the professorship and founded the Mu- 
seum of Geology at Cambridge, enriching 
it at the same time with a noble collection 
of fossils. All these great men are to be 
ranked in our enumeration of amateur 
geologists. 

Reverting to William Smith’s enduring 
work, it is specially to be noted that the 
delay of twenty years in the publication 
of his great geological map was almost 
fatal to the recognition of his claims as a 

* This, together with another work, ‘The Natural 


History of Staffordshire,’ was part of the author’s de- 
sign of ** A Natural History of England,’’ which, how- 


tiveness to their discoverers; and ideas | ever, was never continued. 
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skilful and original discoverer.* By not 
concentrating his whole time and resources 
on the early publication of this grand rec- 
ord of his labors, completed in 1795, he 
did more than keep back himself and his 
achievements in the geological field from 
the public acknowledgment due to them; 
for with prodigal disinterestedness he did 
all in his power to put the result of his 
discoveries at the service of the public by 
lecturing at agricultural meetings with his 
huge map (carefully colored by his own 
hands) displayed on the walls of the room ; 
besides allowing his intimate friends and 
patrons, the Rev. B. Richardson and Mr. 
Townsend, of Bath, to disperse in manu- 
script form the tabulated results of his 
discoveries; the consequence being that 
they became largely known and exten- 
sively used, while the credit belonging to 
their originator was for many years ob- 
scured, and indeed to some extent entirely 
lost. 

Undoubtedly in the early years of the 
nineteenth century geology “was in the 
air,” and the Geological Society, founded 
in 1807, at once formed a rallying point 
for those numerous workers in this new 
field of knowledge, some of them (as 
Adam Sedgwick afterwards affirmed) be- 
ing on the verge of the great generaliza- 
tions already reached by Smith, whilst he 
himself remained almost unknown. In- 
deed, it is a melancholy reminiscence of 
the calamitous days in Smith’s later his- 
tory, that his labors, at the time of the 
founding of this society and for many 
years afterwards, were quite unrecognized 
nor was he invited to become affiliated to 
that association until the memorable even- 
ing in February, 1831, when he was 
awarded by the Council the first Wollas- 
ton Gold Medal, and publicly acclaimed 
by their president, Adam Sedgwick, as 
“the father of English Geology.” 

The thirty-five years which had inter- 
vened since William Smith compiled his 
map, had witnessed a great development 
of geological inquiry, and the second 
half of that period saw the gradual merg- 
ing of the amateur into the professional 
geologist. 

It was then that those great men arose 
who have left an imperishable fame, of 
whom we must briefly mention a few be- 
fore referring in some detail to the special 
work of one whose genius and labor have 


* Many private influential friends were ready and 
eager to help him to publish his map, amongst these 
being Francis, Duke of Bedford, and Mr. Richard 
Crawshay, of Cyfarthfa. The early death of the for- 
mer, in 1802, was a severe blow to Smith’s prosperity. 





added so much to our knowledge of the 
strata of the south-east of England. 

Among the earlier workers in the wide 
geological field were the two brothers 
Conybeare, grandsons of Dr. J. Cony- 
beare, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol ; 
the elder brother, John Josias, being born 
in 1779, the younger, William Daniel, in 
1787, and both of them took holy orders. 
The first of these was remarkable as an 
‘all-round man,” versed in literature and 
languages as well as in science. He pub- 
lished valuable papers on the geology of 
Devonshire, Cornwall, and of the Malvern 
Hills, and was associated with Buckland 
in investigating the south-west coal-fields 
of England. 

The younger brother was a man of ex- 
ceptional brilliancy, obtaining a first class 
in classics at Oxford with Sir Robert 
Peel, and a second in mathematics with 
Archbishop Whately. By the time he 
had reached his thirtieth year he had 
made great progress in geology, being ac- 
knowledged both by Buckland and Sedg- 
wick as their earliest master; and his 
papers on the basin of the Thames, on the 
Plesiosaurus (to which he gave the name), 
on the Peak of Teneriffe, and other allied 
subjects, were allof great value. He be- 
came Dean of Llandaff in 1844; and it was 
his son, William J. Conybeare, who was 
associated with the late Dean Howson in 
the well-known work “ The Life and Trav- 
els of St. Paul.” Of this group of four 
eminent divines whose genius shed so 
much light on the transition stage of mod- 
ern geological story, the Conybeares may 
perhaps be considered the last of the ama- 
teurs (though the title in their case is in- 
adequate), whilst Buckland and Sedgwick 
may rightly be placed at the head of an 
illustrious list of professional geologists, 
at first to be numbered by twos and threes, 
but now forming a vast army spread over 
all the civilized world, and occupying an 
ever-widening field of conquest. 

Dr. (afterwards Dean) Buckland was 
born in 1784 and died in 1856; his whole 
life up to the beginning of his last long 
illness was full of eager work, prompted 
by unflagging energy, and so important 
were his labors and discoveries that he 
has been called the founder of geology, 
a title, however, by no means generally ac- 
knowledged. Indeed, his earliest efforts 
were materially assisted by the informa- 
tion he had obtained in common (as we 
have seen) with other eminent geologists 
from the wide circulation of William 
Smith’s MS. maps and tables previous to 
1815; and, in fact, from 1808 to 1812 he 
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followed that great man’s track in his 
equestrian excursions throughout En- 
gland, though, unlike Sedgwick, who once 
and only once had met Smith while thus 
engaged, Buckland seems never to have 
come across his path.* He was much 
occupied in the study of mineralogy dur- 
ing these earlier years, and in company 
with Mr. Broderip, of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, he began his laborious and long-con- 
tinued practical work by an examination 
of fossils at Shotover Hill, the classic 
ground of Milton’s early poems, where 
the “towered city and busy haunts of 
men ” are still framed in the beautiful pic- 
ture which is seen from that elevation. 
The fruit of these rambles in many parts 
of England, which extended over several 
years, is seen in the numerous specimens 
left by Buckland, to his Alma Mater, 
which formed the nucleus of the valuable 
(but very imperfectly labelled) collection 
of fossils in the University Museum. 

Dr. Buckland’s other labors in the geo- 
logical field are too well known to be here 
detailed, but unfortunately for his lasting 
fame he was drawn as a theorist into the 
theo-geological vortex, and his “ Vindicie 
Geologice ” and his more elaborate and 
(in its way) masterly treatise “ Reliquize 
Diluviane”’ remain as monuments, not 
merely of the author’s skill and learning, 
but of an obsolete and discredited hypoth- 
esis. Even in his “ Bridgwater Treatise ” 
(1837) this straining endeavor to make 
his riper knowledge of geology square 
with the primitive cosmical assertions of 
the early chapters in Genesis is plainly 
evident; though many of the notes which 
were rendered necessary by the higher 
level reached by the science during the 
fourteen years which had elapsed since 
the publication of the “ Reliquiz,” show 
that his intellectual convictions had out- 
run his Biblical prejudices. In fact Buck- 
land’s earliest literary work formed the 
transition stage in speculative geology, 
and he may fairly be considered the last 
of the numerous and distinguished cham- 
pions of the traditional Mosaic cosmogony 
and the universal deluge. 

Before passing on, we may beguile the 
reader’s attention for a moment by quot- 


* Buckland, like Sedgwick, made his geological tours 
on horseback. His favorite steed was an old black 
mare, a quiet and very sagacious beast, who would 
never come to a quarry without standing still. 

On one occasion she remained perfectly unmoved 
when a great mass of stones came clattering at her feet, 
carrying her master with them, to the consternation of 
a friend who was accompanying him in histour. Buck- 
land quietly remarked, as he picked himself up from 
the débris,** Oh, stones may fall out with me, but they 
never hurt me!”’ 
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ing part of Archbishop’s Whately’s hu- 
morous “ Epitaph ” on Buckland, written 
(as his son has recently informed us) so 
far back as 1820:— 


Mourn, Ammonites, mourn o’er his funeral 
urn, 
Whose neck ye must grace no more ; 
Gneiss, granite, and slate, he settled your 
date, 
And fis ye must now deplore. 


Weep, caverns, weep, with infiltering drip, 
Your recesses he’|l cease to explore ; 
For mineral veins and organic remains 
No stratum again will he bore. 


His wit shone like crystal, his knowledge pro- 
found 
From granite to gravel descended ; 
No ‘‘trap”’ could deceive him, no ‘‘slip ” 
could confound, 
No specimen true or pretended ; 
He knew the birth-rock of each pebble so 
round, 
And how far its tour had extended. 


. . . 


Where shall we our great Professor inter, 
That in peace he may rest his bones ? 
If we hew him a huge rocky sepulchre 
He will rise and break the stones, 
And examine each stratum that lies around 
For lie’s quite in his element underground. 
Then exposed to the drip of some case- 
hard’ning spring, 
His carcase let stalactites cover, 
And to Oxford the petrified sage let us bring, 
When he is incrusted all over; 
There with mammoth and crocodile, high on 
a shelf, 
Let him ~ as a monument raised to him- 
self. 


. 


Buckland’s great contemporary, Adam 
Sedgwick, was almost equally conserva- 
tive in his views, but in his half century of 
professional work he does not seem to 
have expressed opinions which (as in 
Buckland’s case) he was compelled to re- 
tract; although to the very last — he died 
in 1873——Sedgwick was an opponent of 
Lyell’s uniformitarian views, and of Dar- 
win and Wallace in their doctrine of the 
origin of species. 

But for all that, the contributions of this 
eminent man to the geological record were 
of great importance, and were fully recog- 
nized by the zmprimatur of the Royal 
Society in conferring on him their Copley 
medal in 1863, a distinction which it is 
needless to say has been bestowed upon 
very few—the “elect,” in fact, of the 
hierarchy of science. The details of 
Sedgwick’s half century of labor in his 
own special field will doubtless be fully 
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particularized in the forthcoming pages of 
his biography, which is at this moment 
passing through the press. 

The writer of the present article be- 
lieves that it is to this geologist we owe 
the earliest determination of the relation 
of certain rocks on the east side of the 
Pennine range in Yorkshire and Northum- 
berland, which rest unconformably on the 
carboniferous system, and pass up into the 
new red sandstone. The series in ques- 
tion, which in England is not fully devel- 
oped south or west of this range, Sedg- 
wick named “magnesian” limestone. 
These were afterwards correlated by Mur- 
chison to the corresponding formation in 
the province of Perm in eastern Russia, 
from which circumstance those rocks re- 
ceived from this eminent philosopher the 
name of Permian. Amongst the Ger- 
man geologists this formation is classified 
with the underlying carboniferous, and 
with the superincumbent Poikilitic or 
new red sandstone, often termed Triassic. 

Sedgwick is known to have used Smith’s 
maps (probably MS. copies) in that por- 
tion of his labors, and he fully acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness in this respect, 
as well as to an earlier and now almost 
forgotten geologist, W. Winch, of Dur- 
ham. 

Sedgwick also laboriously examined the 
Archean and Paleozoic rocks of Wales, 


contemporaneously with Murchison; but 
they soon had a disagreement as to the 
use of the word Cambrian, which term 
was, we believe, suggested to them by De 
la Beche ; and eventually the dispute was 
practically decided by the Geological Sur- 


vey in Murchison’s favor. But it must 
not be forgotten that Sedgwick’s sections 
of the strata of North Wales in 1832 laid 
the solid foundation of all subsequent ex- 
plorations. It was in the principality that 
the humorous incident occurred, so often 
related by him, of his receiving a shilling 
from a lady who was passing by when he 
was seated by the roadside, very tired and 
very dirty, but unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of examining some stones which had 
unexpectedly attracted his attention. The 
next evening, to his great surprise, this 
lady was dining at the house where he was 
staying, and not in the least recognizing 
the wayside laborer of the preceding after- 
noon, she related the occurrence, and 
praised the great intelligence of the Welsh 
peasant, as she thought, with whom she 
had spoken, adding : — 

‘“‘ Indeed, I was so pleased with the in- 
formation I received that I gave him a 
shilling.” 
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“ That you did, ma’am,” cried the geol- 
ogist from the other side of the table; 
“and here it is!” 

Sedgwick’s only monumental work was 
on the “ British Palzozoic Rocks and Fos- 
sils,” with a separate volume of plates, 
completed in 1855; in this publication his 
collaborator was Professor MacCoy. A 
large number of small pamphlets and pa- 
pers also appeared from time to time in 
the various philosophical magazines and 
journals ; but in nearly all his more im- 
portant geological work, his fellow-laborer 
was his intimate friend, Sir Roderick 
Murchison. He had little sympathy with 
Lyell, thinking him too bold and innovat- 
ing; and he made the huge mistake of 
denouncing Agassiz’s theory of ice-borne 
boulders, calling it “a stupid hypothesis.” 
Though Sedgwick was nearly forty years 
residential prebendary of Norwich, it was 
not till a short time before his death that 
he could be persuaded to visit the famous 
forest beds of Norfolk, a few miles south 
of Cromer. When he at last determined 
on the expedition, he was favored by an 
excellent state of the tide, and was greatly 
excited when he saw the tops of some 
stumps of trees in the sand. ‘“ This is in- 
deed a glorious day,” exclaimed the vet- 
eran geologist; “I have now wiped off the 
one blot on my geological escutcheon !” 

Any serious attack on the old-fashioned 
orthodox Biblical views of cosmogony he 
fiercely resented, as may be seen by his 
onslaught on the “ Vestiges of Natural 
History of Creation” in the Edinburgh 
Review (1845), which was written in hot 
haste, and forwarded to the editor, Mr. 
Macney Napier, in detached sections, as 
fast as he could complete them — currente 
calamo. Fourteen years later the worthy 
professor was nearly as much inflamed 
against Darwin’s now world-famous “ Ori- 
gin of Species,” which he warmly de- 
nounced as only the “Vestiges” over 
again, in a more scientific form. Dar- 
win’s calm and good-tempered reply every- 
body is now familiar with, as the letters 
and answers are found in the “ Life” of 
that eminent philosopher. Sedgwick’s 
most attached friends in Norwich, the 
Stanleys and the Goulbourns, have con- 
fessed that in some respects that geologist 
was amongst the most narrow-minded of 
men and a foe to every kind of innovation, 
For example, he refused to read the les- 
sons at the new lectern which the dean 
had placed in the cathedral, absolutely ob- 
jecting, as he said, “to expose himself 

efore that bird!” But in all fairness it 
must be stated that on some occasions he 
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failed not to oppose the zealous bigotry of 
ecclesiastics, as at the meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association in York (1844), when in a 
paper read amidst shouts of laughter, Dean 
Cockburn first attacked Dr. Buckland’s 
“ Bridgwater Treatise,” and then placidly 
propounded his own theory of the fossil 
world as being jointly caused by marine 
volcanoes and the supernatural rains of 
the Deluge. The writer in Chaméers’s 
Edinburgh Fournal, who describes the 
scene, tells us how Sedgwick “ enchained 
the audience for an hour anda half, alter- 
nately charming them by his vast learn- 
ing, and throwing them off their gravity 
by the most grotesque illustrations,” as 
he, bit by bit, demolished the “irrational 
guesses and absurd hypotheses” of his 
very reverend antagonist. On the whole, 
we may subscribe to the eulogy on Sedg- 
wick’s memorial tablet in St. Luke’s 
Chapel in Norwich Cathedral, where he 
is commemorated as a “ master of philos- 
ophy ; one who had extended the frontier 
of science; who was influenced by an im- 
perial love of truth, and an immovable 
constancy of faith.” * 

It is not the writer’s purpose to notice 
particularly ail the eminent men who were 
partly contemporaries and partly succes- 
sors of the two great scientists just re- 
ferred to, The remainder of this paper 
must be confined to the work of those geol- 


ogists who have successfully determined 
the stratification of one corner of England 
not previously investigated, viz., the sec- 
ondary rocks in the south-east of our island, 
which were first fully examined and for- 
mulated in the closing years of the pre- 


Victorian era, 1818-36. But we must 
bear in mind that the impulse to those 
investigations manifestly came from the 
publication of William Smith’s map (to 
which we have so often referred) in 1815- 
16; for this it was which determined De 
la Beche f to give up the sword for the 
geologist’s hammer ; the first fruits of his 
new labors being a paper on “ The Sec- 
ondary Formations of the South Coast of 
England,” and this in its turn fired the 
zeal of Dr. W. H. Fitton, of Dublin, and 
Dr. Gideon A. Mantell, of Lewes — both 
in the medical profession —to devote the 
best years of their lives to the examina- 
tion of the same portion of the geological 
field. Fitton was the first to determine 

* This inscription (in Latin) is said to have been 
composed by the present Archbishop of Canterbury. 

+ A like influence urged De la Beche to draw up 
geological maps on the basis of the ordnance survey, 
which eventually led to the geological survey of the 


whole of Britain. To the same eminent man we owe 
the establishment of the museum in Jermyn Street. 
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the true succession of strata between the 
oolite and the chalk; his investigations 
being confirmed and enlarged by Mantell, 
who became one of the most lucid and 
popular expounders of the science as then 
understood. 

The discoveries of this able geologist 
soon met with general acceptance, and he 
quickly became the leading authority on 
this subject of the secondary deposits in 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, which were 
carefully and laboriously examined by him 
during his residence at Lewes, and subse- 
quently at Brighton, and were charmingly 
described in his ‘Geology of S.E, En- 
gland,” a volume, which for nearly sixty 
years has maintained its position as a 
work of sterling merit. 

Dr. Mantell was certainly amongst the 
last and best of amateur geologists ; and 
it is to this “ indefatigable and enthusiastic 
man ” (as he was called by Hopkins in his 
address to the Geological Society in 1853) 
that we owe amongst other things the dis- 
covery of the freshwater origin of the 
Wealden beds, the strata immediately un- 
derlying the lower greensand. 

If only from the distinction earned by 
Mantell in being the first to determine the 
fluviatile origin of the Weald, as a deposit 
interpolated between marine formations 
above and below it, that accomplished 
philosopher would deserve prominent men- 
tion in these reminiscences ; but the pos- 
session by the writer of a large collection 
of his letters (together with some from 
other scientific men), from which several 
extracts will be given in this paper, makes 
it easier to describe the methods of geo- 
logical investigation at the time to which 
these documents refer. Until the appear- 
ance of Mantell’s “Illustrations of the 
Geology of Sussex” in 1822, the peculiar 
relations of the sandstones and clays of 
the interior of Kent, Sussex, and Hants 
were entirely misunderstood, as both Fit- 
ton and Phillips have acknowledged; but 
it was the remarkable discoveries by our 
geologist of the remains of extinct Sau- 
rians, previously unknown, in the Tilgate 
beds in the forest ridge of the Wealden,* 
which at once decided the true character 
of that formation, and established the 
growing reputation of the explorer. He, 
with true Baconian sagacity, had applied 
the observations he had previously made 
on the recent fresh-water shells imbedded 

* The term Wealden was happily chosen by P. J. 
Martin in his ‘* Geology of West Sussex,” and applied 
by him (in which he was followed by Mantell and Fit- 
ton) to the group of rocks ranging from the clay imme- 


diately below the greensand (or “‘ Shanklin sands’’) to 
the Purbeck beds inclusive. 
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in the alluvial valley of the Sussex Ouse, 
to the appearance of similar but vastly 
more ancient phenomena in the Weald 
sands and clays; but the Sussex geologist 
had also come upon the remains of extinct 
Deinosaurs of prodigious size and very 
peculiar organization, called “ Crocodile- 
lizards” by Sir R. Owen, including the 
Hylzosaurus, Pelosaurus, Regnosaurus, 
and very notably the Iguanodon, all of 
which (that is, four out of the five, the 
other being the Megalosaurus) he had 
named, and demonstrated to be genera of 
reptiles, which in their organization ap- 
proached the mammalian type. 

To perfect this demonstration in com- 
parative anatomy was the work of years, 
although from the first the world of sci- 
ence had recognized the value of Dr. 
Mantell’s investigations, and he was 
elected F.R.S. in 1825. 

In the month of February, 1834, the 
discovery of an almost perfect skeleton of 
the Iguanodon, in a quarry of the Kentish 
rag near Maidstone, was made by Mr. W. 
H. Bensted, to whom must be assigned a 
very high rank in the great army of volun- 
teers —of both sexes be it noted — who 
have earned distinction in the pursuit of 
science, and who, instead of being termed 
amateurs, may now rightly be called auxil- 
iaries in the great geological campaign. 
Mr. Bensted, who died in 1859, was de- 
scended from an ancient family who were 
settled in Kent four hundred years ago, 
and he had obtained a measure of celeb- 
rity in the county by his general acquaint- 
ance with botany and mineralogy ; besides 
being highly respected in business for his 
integrity of character, and in private life 
admired for his many social gifts and his 
humorous turnof mind. After his discov- 
ery of the Iguanodon, Mr. Bensted’s fame 
was widely spread, and his attainments 
cordially recognized in the scientific 
world ; and in geology especially his sub- 
sequent researches were considerable, and 
several fossils * have been named after 
him. He soon made the personal ac- 
quaintance of Sir R. Owen (who recently 
spoke to the writer of his recollections of 
him), Sir C. Lyell, Sir R. Murchison, and 
in fact all the leading geologists, most of 
whom at some time or other visited Maid- 
stone, and availed themselves of Mr. 
Bensted’s intimate knowledge of the strati- 
fication of that part of Kent. On one occa- 
sion, when Lyell had for the first time 


* Amongst these may be mentioned Chelonia Ben- 
stedii; Abies Benstedii, a conifer occurring in the 
Wealden and Lower Greensand; Dracena Benstedii, 
and some others. 
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been taken by Bensted to make a personal 
examination of the tertiary patches which 
form the summit of Holly Hill,* as the 
afternoon began to wane the geologist sud- 
denly remembered that severai guests 
were expected at his own house to dinner, 
and on consulting his Bradshaw found 
that he had only forty minutes to catch the 
train at Snodland, some three miles away. 
“Can you take a cross-country cut, Sir 
Charles ?” asked his guide, to which his 
companion at once consenting, the two 
geologists took a bee-line across hedge 
and ditch, ploughed fields and pastures, at 
the top of their speed, and just reached 
the Snodland station as the train for Lon- 
don arrived at the platform. 

Mr. Bensted during many years main 
tained a brisk correspondence with almost 
all the leading geologists of the day. He 
was prompt in sending fossil organisms 
which came under his notice from time to 
time to Dr. Mantell, Sir R. Owen, and 
other palzontologists; and was on all 
occasions the cicerone of the many scien- 
tific parties which from year to year vis- 
ited his neighborhood, or explored the 
objects of archeological interest in the 
valley of the Medway and the adjacent 
country. 

Dr. Mantell’s impressions of this inter- 
esting discovery ¢ are best given in his 
own words; the letter is addressed to Mr. 
Bensted from Brighton on the 21st March, 
1834 :— 

I return you my warmest thanks for your 
great kindness in informing me of your most 
interesting discovery. I am compiling a paper 
on the Saurian remains of Kent and Surrey, 
and so every new specimen in the S.E. of En- 
gland is at this time of great interest to me; 
but without an actual examination I cannot 
decide upon the character of your specimen. 
If you can spare one of the vertebra or other 
bones, and could send some of the shells and 
also fragments (as large as an apple) of the 
rock in which the bones are embedded, it 
would afford great assistance in unravelling 
the mystery; also a correct outline drawing of 
the thigh bone and vertebra. The shells 
would be of great value in determining the 
relation of the strata. 


Only a day or two later he writes : — 


I am highly interested by your valuable 
communication and the specimens which ac- 


* The hill on the west side of the Medway, where it 
turns to flow through the North Downs. 
+ The quarry in which the Iguanodon was discovered 
borders on the Londen road about a mile out of the 
town, and now forms part of the private grounds of Mr. 
George White, who has planted shrubs on the rocky 
edges and sides of the excavation ; but it is still popu- 
| larly known as the “* Iguanodon quarry.” 
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companied it. The sketch of the quarry is 
very explicit, and conveys a good idea of the 
stratification; and the sketch of the fossil, I 
have no doubt, is as accurate as a person un- 
acquainted with comparative anatomy would 
be able to execute. Unfortunately it is not 
sufficiently determined to enable me to form 
a correct notion of the original; but if you had 
sent me one of the vertebre I could have at 
once decided. The extremities of your so- 
called thigh bones are the parts which would 
afford information as to whether they are true 
thigh or leg bones, or paddle bones. 


Mr. Bensted (as the writer has ascer- 
tained from private memoranda) was at 
this time carefully detaching the various 
parts of this interesting fossil from its 
stony matrix. That was a work of great 
care and anxious labor, rendered doubly 
so at first from it becoming evident that 
an important portion of the skeleton was 
wanting. Fortunately the discoverer had 
just in time ascertained that the quarry- 
men had carted off to the barges at the 
wharf some considerable fragments of 
rock before he had been told of the orig- 
inal find. The boat was ready to leave 
Maidstone on its voyage to London, but 
the owner at once gave directions that the 
cargo should be carefully unloaded, and 
the missing fragments were recognized 
and carefully put together (with the other 
portions previously collected) under Mr. 
Bensted’s vigilant supervision. He then 
communicated the result to other friends, 
and the great importance and value of the 
discovery was soon noised abroad. The 
extracts here given from letters which Mr. 
Bensted received at this time are valuable 
as showing the keen public interest felt 
in geology at that early date in the mod- 
ern history of the science. From George 
Fairholme,* dated Ramsgate, March 15, 
1834: — 


I feel greatly obliged for your clear and 
excellent reply to my queries respecting the 
fossil remains found in your quarry, and I 
hope to come over to Maidstone next week in 
order tosee them. I shall probably be accom- 
panied by a friend well skilled in comparative 
anatomy, by whose assistance we may perhaps 
be able to determine, if not what they do, at 
least what they do not belong to. We shall 
hope to come by the Canterbury coach, if 
nothing intervene to prevent us. 


This visit seems to have been paid, 


* This writer was of the ultra-conservative section 
amongst the geologists of this reign. His chief work, 
published in 1837, was entitled ‘* New and Conclusive 
Physical Demonstration of the Fact and Period of the 
Mosaic Deluge.” Notice the passages underlined in 
the following letters. 
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and a few days later Mr. Fairholme writes 
again: — 


I took every opportunity when in London 
last week to endeavor to discover the species 
of the fossil animal found in your quarry at 
Maidstone, but I have not been successful, 
owing to the want of corresponding parts of 
known fossils with which to compare it. Still, 
if I do not greatly mistake, it is the great 
Iguanodon of Tilgate Forest. But unless the 
teeth are found, or some part to lead to acon- 
jecture as to the form of the head, the species 
of the Saurian reptile to which it belongs will 
not correctly be known. 


On the 11th June he writes again, and 
the drift of some of his observations will 
readily be perceived : — 


I was fully prepared to find that the animal 
was the Iguanodon, and have already de- 
spatched short notices of it to the editors (Sir 
D. Brewster and others) of the London and 
Edinburgh Philosophical Magazines; but I 
have no doubt Mr. Mantell will give a more 
full detail of the particulars to the Geological 
Society. 

There are two points in your discovery 
which /o me are highly interesting; the one is 
that the formations in the quarry are decidedly 
marine, and not fluviatile as they have some- 
times been called. The ammonites are suffi- 
cient to prove this; but the shark’s teeth and 
sea-shells of the limestone put it beyond ques- 
tion, notwithstanding the fossil wood which 
you mentioned to me you had occasionally 
found. The second is that we have decided 
proof of the rapidity with which the alternate 
sand and limestone beds must have been deposited, 
in the fact of the long femur-bone projecting 
out of the one into the looser materials of the 
other. When these materials were all soft — 
that is, in the one case mud, and in the other 
sand —the bones of the decomposing carcase 
of this animal must have been merely held 
together by strong integuments, yet stil] ina 
movable condition. The long femur, there- 
fore, being in a vertical position as regards 
the stratification, implies a very rapid deposition 
of both mud and the sandbeds; and if these 
two strata were deposited rapidly we must 
come fo the same conclusion with regard to the 
other similar strata in your quarry. This is 
contrary to the common opinion of geologists, 
who would not hesitate in looking at those 
beds to conclude that each was the result of a 
considerable portion of time. Now, however, 
we know that the whole was formed quickly 
and by one marine action, so that the body of 
this Iguanodon must have floated on the waves 
in a swollen and corrupted condition until at 
length it sank into the sea, and the damaged 
carcase was covered up by rapid decomposi- 
tion from muddy water. 


On the 4th of June, 1834, Dr. Mantell 


reached Maidstone from Brighton, a long 
day’s journey in those days, and he spent 
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most of the next day in examining the 
newly found Saurian in a shedin Mr. Ben- 
sted’s garden, specially erected by him to 
screen his operations on the stony skele- 
ton of the Iguanodon from pryingeyes. A 
few days after this visit the Sussex geolo- 
gist writes to Mr. Bensted : — 


Since my return I have been too much en- 
gaged to think over your very interesting 
specimen as I could wish; and though I have 
seen it, yet I wish that you were not so far off, 
so that I could have the opportunity of fre- 
quently inspecting it. I am also anxious that 
you should see the manner in which my speci- 
mens are preserved and cleaned out before 
you go on with your operations, as you will 
see how the bones you may meet with in 
future examinations may best be rendered 
durable. If you resolve to come, pray bring 
with you ‘the piece that contains the other 
claw Com to compare it with some I have, for 
there is really no certainty except in actual 
comparison. Let me know a day or two be- 
fore you come and I shall be most happy to 
show you all the hospitality in my power. 
Did the Maidstone editor notice your fossil 
in his paper? 


The only local notice of this remarkable 
discovery made by Mr. Bensted, which 
had already attracted the attention of many 
scientists, including Owen, De la Beche, 
Fitton, Prestwich, and Lyell, was in the 
shape of a short letter by the discoverer 
to the principal Maidstone journal, the 
Kentish Chronicle, published ist July, 
but on which no comment at all was at- 
tempted by the editor! 

Mr. Bensted seems to have visited Dr. 
Mantell’s museum at Brighton, and prob- 
ably was impressed with the conviction 
that his important fossil would find its 
most appropriate home in that collection. 
At any rate, in July he had agreed to let 
Mantell have the specimen for £10, and 
we see by some extracts of letters that its 
new owner had received it in due course, 
which in those days of slow locomotion 
meant something very different from what 
we understand by that expression. 


Brighton, roth Sept., 1834. 

I have been hard at work on the specimen, 
and have now put it together and placed it in 
my museum. We have discovered no other 
traces of teeth, nor even the impressions of 
one. ‘There are no dermal or skin bones, and 
the toe bones you cleared are not ungular like 
those of the Hyleosaurus; but they are either 
finger or toe bones, very slender, and fourteen 
inches long. [Sketch given in original.] My 
excavations have also changed the characters 
of some of the other bones. I can find but 
one tibia and no fibula. 
fortnight I hope to have finished my laborious 
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task, for it has been very fatiguing, and more 


than once I have gone to bed at five in the 
morning almost tired of my labor. 


Incidentally we have here a proof that 
Mantell weli deserved the term “ indefati- 
gable ” applied to him by Hopkins. But 
it is evident that his correspondent at 
Maidstone was equally worthy of the same 
commendation, for Bensted continued to 
furnish Dr. Mantell with objects of geo- 
logical interest which that enthusiastic 
man made time to investigate. But these 
labors of love in their turn must have en- 
tailed ceaseless inroads on the physician’s 
scanty leisure, in maintaining the large 
correspondence of which these letters are 
doubtless but a very small fraction. The 
whole of Dr. Mantell’s collection, includ- 
ing the Iguanodon, is now in the natural 
history department of the British Mu- 
seum at South Kensington. 

O. J. VIGNOLEs. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE CENTENARY OF BOSWELL. 


ON the sixteenth day of May, 1791, was 
given to the world a work that was not 
only admirable in itself, but which marks 
the beginning of a new era in the art of 
the biographer. For Boswell has stripped 
biography of its formal solemnity and has 
torn off its full-bottomed wig, its robes, 
and its furred gowns, beneath which all was 
hidden. He has done for it the same great 
service which nearly fifty years earlier his 
friend Garrick had done for the stage. 
Richard Cumberland, the play-writer, has 
described for us the scene which he wit- 
nessed one night at Drury Lane Theatre, 
when from the front row of the gallery he, 
a young Westminster scholar, saw the old 
order and the new meet in opposition. 
“ Upon the rising of the curtain Quin pre- 
sented himself in a green velvet coat em- 
broidered down the seams, an enormous 
full-bottomed periwig, rolled stockings, 
and high-heeled, square-toed shoes. With 
very little variation of cadence, and in a 
deep, full tone, accompanied by a sawing 
kind of action, which had more of the sen- 
ate than of the stage in it, he rolled out his 
heroics with an air of dignified indifference 
that seemed to disdain the plaudits that 
were bestowed upon him... . But when 
after long and eager expectation I first be- 
held little Garrick, then young and light 
and alive in every muscle and in every 


In the course of a} feature, come bounding on the stage — 


heavens! what a transition !— it seemed 
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as if a whole century had been stept over 
in the transition of a single scene.” The 
new order did not at once gain the day; 
that night Quin was more loudly clapped 
than Garrick. 

So the new method of biography was 
not at once triumphant. Dr. Parr swelled 
with pride at the very thought of his own 
life of Johnson, had he ever written it. 
“TI once intended,” he said, “to write 
Johnson’s life; and I had read through 
three shelves of books to prepare myself 
for'it. It would have been the third most 
learned work that has ever yet appeared. 
It would have come next to Bentley 
on the Epistles of Phalaris, and Salma- 
sius on the Hellenistic language. Mine 
should have been not the droppings of 
Johnson’s lips, but the history of - his 
mind.” It would have been so uniform 
in its stately ponderosity, that even the 
famous stamp would most certainly have 
been passed over in silence, which he 
gave that evening when he argued with 
Johnson about the liberty of the press. 
“Whilst Johnson was arguing, I observed 
that he stamped. Upon this I stamped. 
Dr. Johnson said, ‘Why did you stamp, 
Dr. Parr?’ I replied, ‘Because you 


stamped ; and I was resolved not to give 
you the advantage even of a stamp in the 
argument,’” 


It would have added one, or 
perhaps two more, to that pile of eight 
thick volumes in which Parr’s learning 
has been buried past all hopes of a resur- 
rection by the piety of his friend and 
executor. 

But what Parr had planned for Johnson, 
other writers did for their heroes. Biog- 
raphy was still, for a brief time, to keep 
its wonted state, and flow with majestic 
train. Dugald Stewart, a man whose name 
was received with as much respect as Bos- 
well’s was with ridicule, in spite of the 
new example so lately set him by a brother 
Scot, treated Adam Smith, Robertson, and 
Reid with the old-fashioned solemnity, 
and instead of raising to them a memorial 
buried them beneath a monument. In 
many other lives dull dignity solemnly 
struggled on, but struggled in vain. 
Henceforth a man’s biography was no 
longer to be like one of Kneller’s por- 
traits, and do for anybody. A newschool 
sprang into existence, but though many 
skilful writers have since worked in it, 
Boswell remains the head as well as the 
founder. Boswell has not only, as he 
boasted, Johnsonized the land, but he has 
Boswellized the biographers. He does 
not, it is true, claim for himself the merit 
of the invention of this new style. He is, 
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he says, enlarging upon the excellent plan 
of Mr. Mason in his memoirs of Gray. 
Horace Walpole had been struck with the 
novelty of Mason’s method. “ You have 


. fixed,” he said, “the method of biography, 


and whoever will write a life well must 
imitate you.” Boswell did imitate him as 
he acknowledges, when, instead of “ melt- 
ing down his materials into one mass, and 
constantly speaking in his own person,” 
he followed “the chronological series of 
Johnson’s life,” and introduced year by 
year his minutes or letters. But he went 
far beyond him, not only by the conversa- 
tions which are the crowning glory of his 
work, but by the dramatic art with which 
in a few touches he sketches a character 
or brings before us ascene. Mason wrote 
dramas, but he knew nothing of dramatic 
biography. In fact it is not to him but to 
Boswell that we justly look as the founder 
of the new school. No one reads Mason, 
every one reads Boswell. He had mas- 
tered that secret which Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow asked him for, when he had fin- 
ished reading the * Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides.” “Could you,” he said, 
“give arule how to write a book that a 
man must read?” If he could not give 
the rule, at all events he knew how towork . 
by it himself. He was not one of those 
careless geniuses who strike out a great 
thing at a single heat. He had long 
thought over his method. His ’prentice 
hand he had tried in his “ Tour to Cor- 
sica,” and his journeyman’s hand in his 
* Tour to the Hebrides.” In both cases 
the workman was mocked, and his work- 
manship admired, or at least enjoyed. 
When he came to his magnum opus, as 
he delighted to call it, the immortal “ Life,” 
he had no doubt about the method he 
should pursue. More than three years 
before it was published he wrote to his 
friend Temple: “I am absolutely certain 
that my mode of biography, which gives 
not only a history of Johnson’s vestble 
progress through the world, and of his 
publications, but a wiew of his mind in 
his letters and conversations, is’ the most 
perfect that can be conceived, and will be 
more of a life than any work that has 
ever yet appeared.” ‘Two years later he 
recounted the labor, the perplexity, the 
vexation he had endured in his long task, 
and continued: “ Though I shall be un- 
easily sensible of its many deficiencies, it 
will certainly be to the world a very valu- 
able and peculiar volume of biography, 
full of literary and characteristical anec- 
dotes, told with authenticity and ina lively 
manner.” He might have said of his 











book what johnson said of the great 
dictionary: “ Yes, sir, 1 knew very well 
what I was undertaking — and very well 
how to do it—and have done it very 
well.” 

It was with a proud boast that he 
brought his preface toa close. “I have,” 
he said, “ largely provided for the instruc- 
tion and entertainment of mankind.” A 
hundred years have passed by, and each 
year has added its silent witness to the 
reasonableness of his boast. Each thir- 
teenth day of December, the anniversary 
of Johnson’s death, the Club of Johnso- 
nians still gather together and bear their 
testimony too. They have set up their 
shrine in that Fleet Street which Johnson 
loved so well, where the ear of fancy still 
seems at times to catch the echo of his 
heavy tread, of his hearty laugh, and of 
his strong, deep voice. But if he is the 
hero whem they celebrate with their wor- 
ship, it is Boswell who is the real founder 
of their religion. It is he who wrote their 
sacred book. 

It was on Monday, May 16th, 1791, that 
the great work was given to the world. 
When a short while ago I discovered this 
fact in the bookseller’s advertisement in a 
newspaper of the time, I saw at once that 
it was not by chance that the day of pub- 
lication had been selected. The choice, 
no doubt, was due to that strain of senti- 
ment which in an odd way ran through 
Boswell’s character. The dedication to 
his account of Corsica bears the date of 
October 29th, and so does the preface to 
the third edition. It was his birthday. 
Next to his birthday, perhaps, he reckoned 
as the greatest festival in his calendar 
Monday the 16th of May, for it was on that 
day of the month, and that day of the 
week, that eight-and-twenty years earlier 
he had first met Johnson. These touches 
of sentiment he kept, it seems, to himself ; 
certainly he did not make them public. 
Perhaps I am the first to discover them. 

Two or three weeks before the life was 
brought out, Gibbon wrote from Lau- 
sanne to his publisher Cadell: “ Boswell’s 
book will be curious, or at least whimsi- 
cal; his hero, who can so long detain the 
public curiosity, must be no common ani- 
mal.” Johnson was indeed no common 
animal, and Boswell was no common 
biographer. To his genius testimony is 
borne by the very name by which we 
speak of his book. The “ Life of Scott ” 
we do not know as Lockhart, or the “ Life 
of Macaulay ” as Trevelyan, or the “ Life 
of Carlyle,” as Froude; but the “ Life of 
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we read, Boswell that we talk of. Strongly 
and deeply marked as was the character 
of the hero, nevertheless the biographer 
has set his mark so deeply, too, that it is 
his name that the work bears. 

Johnson, in language that has moved 
men to tears, has told how the dictionary 
of the English language was written 
“with little assistance of the learned, and 
without any patronage of the great; not 
in the soft obscurities of retirement, or 
under the shelter of academic bowers; 
but amidst inconvenience and distraction, 
in sickness and in sorrow.” Gibbon in 
his stately prose has recounted the prog- 
ress of his history, from the day when he 
“sat musing amidst the ruins of the Cap- 
itol, while the bare-footed friars were sing- 
ing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter,” to 
that calm June night three-and-twenty 
years later, when between “the hours of 
eleven and twelve I wrote the last line of 
the last page in a summer-house in my 
garden,” and stepped out upon his terrace 
above the gleaming waters of the Lake of 
Geneva. In kis long and laborious path 
he had had few outside obstacles to over- 
come. “ The eight sessions that he sat in 
Parliament,” instead of being a hindrance, 
“were,” he says, “a school of civil pru- 
dence, the first and most essential virtue 
of an historian.” 

Far different was the story which Bos- 
well had to tell. Ifa good man struggling 
with adversity is a spectacle for the gods, 
what must be the prince of biographers 
struggling with drink? His great work 
ran, as it were, a race with the bottle. 
Long it hung doubtful in the golden scales 
of fate whether Boswell would first finish 
his book, or drink would finish Boswell. 
Happily his strong constitution, aided by 
occasional fits of comparative temperance, 
carried the day. For many a year he had 
been too much given to drink. In the 
“ Life of Johnson ” he owns himself a lover 
of wine. His countrymén might have 
died of the dropsies which they con- 
tracted in trying to get drunk on claret. 
He, more fortunate, succeeded in getting 
drunk long before he died. He had not 
yielded to his intemperance without many 
a struggle. Soearly asthe spring of 1775, 
under a venerable yew-tree in a Devon- 
shire parsonage, he had given his friend, 
the vicar, a promise which kept him sober 
fora time. Three months later he wrote to 
him: “ My promise under the solemn yew 





I have.observec wonderfully, having never 


| infringed it till the other day, a very jovial 
|company of us dined at a tavern, and I 
Johnson” is Boswell. It is Boswell that | unwarily exceeded my bottle of old hock; 
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and having once broke over the pale, I run 
wild; but I did not get drunk. I was, 
however, intoxicated, and very ill next 
day.” Early in the next year we find him 
again supporting his failing resolution by 
vows. This time he made them not to a 
parson, but to his hero of Corsica. ‘ Gen- 
eral Paoli,” he wrote, “has taken my word 
of honor that I shall not taste fermented 
liquor for a year, that I may recover so- 
briety; I have kept this promise now 
about three weeks; I was really growing 
a drunkard.” The following year we find 
Johnson recommending him to drink 
water only ; “ for,” said he, “ you are then 
sure not to get drunk; whereas if you 
drink wine you are never sure.” In the 
spring of 1778 he was “a water-drinker, 
upon trial, by Johnson’s recommendation.” 
Twelve years later, when he was carrying 
his book through the press, he was satis- 
fied with less heroic remedies. To his 
friend Malone, who had helped him in the 
revision of the proofs, and who was un- 
easy at the slow progress, he wrote on 
December 4th, 1790: “ On the day after 
your departure that most friendly fellow, 
Courtenay, called on me, and took my 
word and honor that, till the first of March, 
my allowance of wine Jer diem should not 
exceed four good glasses at dinner, and a 
pint after it; and this I have kept, though I 


have dined with Jack Wilkes at the Lon- 
don Tavern after the launch of an India- 


man. This regulation, | assure you, is 
of essential advantage in many respects. 
The magnum opus advances. I have 
revised page 216.” 

Johnson had been dead more than six 
years before the life was published. With 
water-drinking and industry it might, I 
well believe, have been finished intwo. It 
had been long in hand. Bosweil had 
begun to write iton the evening of that 
16th day of May, 1763, when, in the back 
parlor of the house in Russell Street, 
Covent Garden, he first met the great 
lexicographer, and cried out to him: “ Mr. 
Johnson, I do indeed come from Scotland, 
but I cannot help it.” With many a break 
he had gone on with it till that last day in 
June, one-and-twenty years later, when in 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s coach he accompa- 
nied his old and fast-failing friend to the 
entry of Bolt Court, and heard him call 
out for the last time, “ * Fare you well,’ as 
without looking back he sprung away with 
a kind of pathetic briskness.” With so 
much already done, two years should 
have sufficed to bring the work to its com- 
pletion. . 

But there were other hindrances besides 
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the bettle. That same ambition for distinc- 
tion to which we owe the “ Life of John- 
son ” — which, to use his own words, “ had 
ever raged in his veins like a fever ” — had 
often, bya miserable misdirection, robbed 
him of much of its just fruits. It had led 
him to struggle, too often by unworthy 
means, for an eminence of life for which 
he was wholly unfit. In what he called 
“the great wheel of the metropolis ” he 
was ever hoping “to draw a capital prize.” 
He looked with envy on such men as 
Wedderburn and Dundas. “ Harry Dun- 
das,” he wrote, “is going to be made 
king’s advocate — lord advocate at thirty- 
three. I cannot help being angry and 
somewhat fretful at this; he has, to be 
sure, strong parts, but he is a coarse, un- 
lettered, unfanciful dog.” He was ever 
hoping for distinction by some sudden 
stroke of fortune or the favor of some great 
man. He joined the English bar. “I am 
sadly discouraged,” he wrote, “by having 
no practice, nor probable prospect of it. 
Yet the delusion of Westminster Hall, of 
brilliant reputation and splendid fortune as 
a barrister, still weighs upon my imagina- 
tion.” He longed for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, and, in the hope of winning one, 
fawned on the brutal Earl of Lonsdale. 
It was in vain that he had courted Pitt. 
From him he met with the coldest neg- 
lect. To borrow Johnson’s words, he 
was always ‘paying a shilling’s worth of 
court for sixpenceworth of good.” That 
he was not blind to his own folly is shown 
by passages in his letters such as the 
following: “ February 24, 1788, I have 
been wretchedly dissipated, so that I have 
not written a line for a fortnight. No- 
vember 28, 1789, Malone’s hospitality, 
and my other invitations, and particularly 
my attendance at Lonsdale’s, have lost us 
many evenings. June 21, 1790, How un- 
fortunate to be obliged to interrupt my 
work. Never was a poor, ambitious pro- 
jector more mortified. I am suffering 
without any prospect of reward, and only 
from my own folly.” 

As if all these idle longings were not 
enough, the progress of the work, which 
was destined to be read “ beyond the Mis- 
sissippi and under the Southern Cross, 
and as long as the English exists either as 
a living or a dead language,” — I borrow 
Lord Macaulay’s swelling diction — the 
progress of this great work was still fur- 
ther retarded by the matrimonial projects 
of the author. His first wife, to whom he 
had been much attached, “ a true Mongom- 
erie,” as he boasted — whatever may be 
the exact force of that epithet of praise — 
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had lately died. Over his bereavement he 
shed many tears —none the less sincere 
because they were mingled with some 
drink. Two years passed by, and then we 
find the still disconsolate widower speak- 
ing of having “ had of late several matri- 
monial schemes.” At the house of Sir 
William Scott, the king’s advocate at the 
Commons, he was to meet “his lady’s 
sister, who may probably have six or seven 
hundred a year. She is about seven-and- 
twenty, and he tells me lively and gay —a 
Ranelagh girl—but of excellent princi- 
ples, insomuch that she reads prayers to 
the servants in her father’s family every 
Sunday evening. ‘Let me see such a 
woman,’ cried I, and accordingly I am to 
see her.” We know nothing more but 
that she did not become Mrs. Boswell. 
As if there were not obstacles enough 
in the biographer’s path, one more was 
added by the embarrassment of debt. In 
his pride of lineage he had raised on mort- 
gage a large sum for the purchase of an 
estate which had been imprudently given 
by one of his ancestors to a younger son, 
and so had been lost to the mainline. He 
had borrowed another sum of £500 tolend 
to an unlucky first cousin, and now the 
creditor was pressing him for repayment. 
He bought a lottery ticket for £16 8s. od., 
and lost the prize for £5,000 only by the 


two /ast figures, “which, alas! were 48, 
whereas those of the fortunate one were 
3." He was depressed about the success 
of his forthcoming book by his “ damned 
good-natured friends,” who “shook their 
heads at the ¢wo guartos and two guineas. 


George Steevens,” he writes, “ kindly tells 


me that I have over-printed, and that the 
curiosity about Johnson is zew only in our 
own circle.” Ata time when he should, 
like Johnson, have been “delivering his 
book to the world with the spirit of a man 
that has endeavored well,” he feels “a 
continual uneasiness, all the prospect be- 
fore me for the rest of life seeming gloomy 
and hopeless.” 

In how feverish a bustle of life was one 
of the most restful of books brought to its 
close! As we turn to it from “vexing 
thoughts,” and the restlessness of modern 
days, how few are the traces which we 
discover of all this debt, drink, tears, 
penitence, matrimonial projects, and idle 
longings for preferment, for a seat in Par- 
liament, for a brilliant career in Westmin- 
ster Hall? Still more are we struck at 
the calm which enfolds it when we think 
of the huge upheaval that was beginning 
allaround. While the printer’s devil was 
running to Boswell with the last sheet, 
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Mirabeau lay dying, “ carrying in his heart 
the death-dirge of the French monarchy.” 
In the pages of the “ Life of Johnson” not 
a trace is to be seen of the great Revolu- 
tion. Its waters are unrufiled by the first 
breath of the coming storm. All the wild- 
ness of hope, the extravagance of thought, 
the uprising against tyranny and bigotry, 
against custom and common sense, the 
overthrow of the old optimism and the old 
self-complacency, the first dawn of the age 
of discontent, the new school of poetry 
with its depths and its shallows, its reali- 
ties and its affectations, all the vast 
changes which, as it were by a great gulf, 
separate us from the men of the eigh- 
teenth century —of these we discover not 
even a reflection on that calm and land- 
locked sea. In many a spot the swell had 
begun to be felt, but neither hero nor biog- 
rapher was swayed by it. 

Could the world, which is often so slow 
in discovering what is both great and new, 
have recognized in Boswell the genius 
which was really his, we should perhaps 
have traced in his character as little rest- 
lessness as in his book. It was the denial 
of his just share of fame which was for- 
ever stirring him to struggle for eminence. 
Like Goldsmith he was read, enjoyed, and 
mocked. To Gray he was a fool who 
wrote a most valuable book by chance, 
merely because he told with veracity what 
he heard and saw. To Horace Walpole 
Goldsmith was an inspired idiot. Boswell 
and Goldsmith constantly asserted them- 
selves because they felt their real superi- 
ority to men who were ranked far above 
them. Lord Chancellor Camden took no 
more notice of Goldsmith than if he had 
been an ordinary man. While the author 
of “The Vicar of Wakefield” and of 
“The Deserted Village” still moves our 
laughter and our tears — affectuum poters 
at lenis dominator —the lord chancellor 
is as dead to us as his wig. Boswell knew, 
as I have said, that “he had largely pro- 
vided for the instruction and entertain- 
ment of mankind;” while Wedderburn 
and Dundas had done nothing but largely 
provide for themselves and their descend- 
ants. The “ Life of Johnson” we owe, as 
we owe most great work, to “that last 
infirmity of noble mind,” the love of fame 
— the /audum immensa cupido. “1 have 
an ardent ambition for literary fame,” 
wrote Boswell in the preface to his ‘ Cor- 
sica,” “a hope of being remembered after 
death.” To the friend of his youth he had 
always confided his “ towering hopes ;” but 
before long he confided them to a mock- 
ing world. Hopes such as his were felt 
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by another young Scotchman, past whose 
father’s door, a few months before he was 
born, was carried poor Boswell’s dead 
body on the way to its last resting-place in 
Auchinleck. “ Think not,” wrote Thomas 
Carlyle to a friend, “ think not I am care- 
less about literary fame. No; Heaven 
knows that ever since I have been able to 
form a wish, the wish of being known has 
been the foremost.” It was this wish that 
supplied his genius with that patient en- 
durance of long, laborious days, which 
with the radiance of learning has lighted 
up the ages of Cromwell, of Frederick, 
and of the French Revolution. At aspira- 
tions such as these, when they are openly 
avowed, the world mocks, though they are 
one of the strongest, and by far the cheap- 
est of the motive powers in the service 
of mankind. The rewards bestowed on 
authors are not so great that under pain.of 
ridicule and contempt they are to be de- 
prived of their “ immortal longings.” Had 
Boswell kept his vanity well hidden, or 
had he turned it into surly pride, he might 
have nursed it as much as he pleased; 
but, as old Burton says, “they are the 
veriest asses that hide their ears the 
most.” I like to think that there was one 
great man by whom his merits were liber- 
ally allowed. It was no doubt by the in- 
fluence of Sir Joshua Reynolds that, in 
the autumn of the year in which the “ Life 
of Johnson” was published, Boswell was 
appointed secretary for foreign corre- 
spondence to the Royal Academy. In the 
list of its honorary officers his name fol- 
lows those of Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
Gibbon. 

One kind of success was not refused 
him. His works met with a rapid sale. 
Both of his “ Corsica” and his “ Tour to 
the Hebrides ” three editions were called 
for within the year. Ofthe “ Life of John- 
son” twelve hundred copies were sold in 
less than four months. Cowper, who the 
same spring was receiving subscriptions 
for his translation of Homer, complained 
of “living in days of terrible taxation, 
when verse not being a necessary of life 
is accounted dear, be it what it may, even 
at the lowest price.” In judging of the 
extent of the sale we must remember, too, 
that the English-speaking population of 
the world is probably five times as numer- 
ous as it was then; though there is one 
large and interesting section of that great 
host, which, by its peculiar institutions, 
often manages to buy books and yet not 
benefit authors. How many editions have 
been published in all Ido not know. In 
the British Museum there are at least 
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thirty, all printed in Great Britain. The 
pirates of Dublin certainly printed one, 
and perhaps more. In the United States 
no doubt many have appeared — one much 
oy any wish of mine. In both En- 
gland and America there have been stere- 
otyped editions, so that the number of 
copies issued must have been vast. The 
tours to Corsica and the Hebrides were 
quickly translated into foreign languages ; 
but the “Life of Johnson” can only be 
read by those who understand our tongue. 
It is, perhaps, as well that this is so. His 
strong common sense put suddenly into 
the heads of Frenchmen or Germans might 
have the same effect on them as it had on 
Boswell, and cause them a headache. 

Of all the editions of his work Boswell 
saw only the first and second. He was but 
fifty-four when he died. With his fine 
constitution he should have lived to four- 
score, and over his ninth edition have sung 
his Munc dimittis. Even as it was, his 
pride in his success was great. There 
were, no doubt, * cold-blooded and morose 
mortals,” as he called them, “ who really 
disliked his book;” but in his “ moments 
of self-complacency ” he “ assimilated ” it 
to the Odyssey. From “ persons eminent 
for their rank, learning, talents, and ac- 
complishments he was regaled with spon- 
taneous praise, much of which,” he writes, 


“1 have under their hands to be reposited 


in my archives at Auchinleck.” How 
greatly would he have been delighted could 
he have known that “ Burke affirmed that 
Boswell’s ‘ Life’ was a greater monument 
to Johnson’s fame than all his writings 
put together.” But he would, I fear, have 
been still more pleased had Miss Burney 
told him that “a GREAT PERSONAGE ” was 
reading his book the very summer it came 
out, and was applying to her for explana- 
tions without end. Nay, the queen fre- 
quently condescended to read over with 
her passages and anecdotes which per- 
plexed her. 


It is the sweetest of all earthly things 
To gaze at princes and to talk of kings. 


But to be talked of by princes and kings 
is surely still sweeter. 

The book was to spread with the spread 
of the English-speaking race, and to be- 
come the delight of men who agree in 
scarcely anything else but in their admi- 


ration of the immortal “Life.” Leigh 
Hunt records that when he was living at 
Genoa with Lord Byron, and not getting 
on too well with him, “it was a jest be- 
tween us that the only book that was a 
thorough favorite on both sides was Bos- 
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well’s ‘ Life of Johnson.’ I used to talk 
of Johnson when I saw him disturbed, or 
when I wished to avoid other subjects.” 
In pious gratitude let all true Johnsoni- 
ans gather together on Saturday, the six- 
teenth day of this month of May, and honor 
the memory of James Boswell, and keep 
the centenary of his magnum opus with 
joyous festivity. As he wanders with his 
friend and master through those happy 
shades “ where there is no room for Whig- 
gism,” may there reach him some faint 
echo of the applause with which we express 
our gratitude towards the greatest of bi- 
ographers, the author of the immortal 
“ Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson!” 
GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL. 


From The National Review. 
A MODERN HIGH-SCHOOL GIRL. 


MOLLY is my niece, and a high-school 
girl of seventeen ; and I am going to tell 
of atour I made with her in the summer 
vacation. 

Now Molly is a pretty girl, sweet, and 
well-mannered ; indeed, she comes up gen- 
erally to so high a standard of excellence 
in girls, that | am afraid I shall seem but 
a cross-grained female for relating the 
following story; and yet it is all true; I 
have not enlarged on it by one word. 
What I would like to discover is where 
the fault lay. I will explain how it all 
came about. 

But first I must mention that, as I have 
always lived a rather secluded life in the 
country, perhaps I am alittle old-fashioned 
in my ideas. I am a widow, and, having 
no children, my views on education have 
perforce been purely theoretic, my chief 
companions being my books. I had be- 
come a devout follower of Ruskin, and 
the views of that great writer on girls’ 
training always struck me as particularly 
sound. Now, I had no young relations 
save a family of nieces who attended a 
high school recently founded near London, 
and said to be most excellent in its teach- 
ing and results. I did not often see the 
girls, but I duly received from their mother 
accounts of their progress ; how Molly had 
just begun Latin, how Ethel was first in 
chemistry, and how Daisy had got the 
second prize in mathematics. I have still 
the letter which Molly (aged then about 
nine) wrote me, in a scrawly, child’s hand, 
to tell me of her first going to school. 
This was it: — 

LIVING AGE. 
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MY DEAR AUNT, — 

Ihave begun at the High Schovl this Christ- 
mas, I like it very much. Mother can’t teach 
me any more. She used to help me with 
French, but French isn’t what it was. The 
teaching at the school is quite equal to har- 
row winchester and eton. 

I am your loveing niece, 
MOLLY. 


(The child is mother of the woman — or 
girl; and Molly, it may be observed, even 
then knew how to make the best of her 
small attainments.) 

The girls’ progress seemed to be excel- 
lent, and I, too, became a firm believer in 
high schools. All that the girl of the past 
lacked, I thought to myself, the girl of the 
future will possess. She will have wasted 
none of her time on the foolish samplers 
and cross-stitch of her grandmother’s 
times, or the still more useless crewel- 
work of her mother’s youth. She will 
have a well-trained mind, keenly alive to 
new impressions, and ready to seize upon 
the best part of everything that comes in 
her way. 

Accordingly when she was just seven- 
teen, last year, I determined to give hera 
treat, and take her for a foreign tour dur- 
ing the summer vacation. Her small out- 
fit was soon ready, and she met me at 
Charing Cross one bright July morning, in 
the happiest frame of mind. She had 
never been out of England before. 

(Human nature has always been my fa- 
vorite study, and I must here confess that 
the wish to take Molly as my travelling 
companion had originated partly in pure 
selfishness, as I promised to myself much 
enjoyment from seeing the effect of for- 
eign travel on a young and untried mind, 
fresh from the stimulating power of a 
high-school education.) 

Molly, as I have said, is pretty. Al- 
though tall, she has none of the awkward- 
ness and all the grace of youth, so that 
people often think her less of a child than 
she really is. She was quietly and taste- 
fully dressed. In her pretty blue serge 
travelling dress, “picked out” with red, 
I saw many people look at her admiringly, 
and felt proud of my charming companion. 
She enjoyed the breezy crossing, and did 
full justice to the delicious lunch of the 
Calais Gare Maritime. Two little, plain- 
tive English ladies, who were surrepti- 
tiously eating their own ham sandwiches 
to a “demi-siphon,” which they had or- 
dered from the waiter, looked at her ap- 
provingly. 

“ Dear me,” said Molly, as we travelled 
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towards Bale, “ how very like ‘abroad’ is 
to England!” 

She quite enjoyed the night journey, 
and emerged rosy from it; while I, alas! 
was racked with sick-headache. She had 
brought in her bag two schoolbooks, 
which, at first, she made a continual show 
of studying ; one was a history book, the 
other ‘ Experimental Chemistry.” I do 
not exactly know of what use the latter 
was supposed to be, as one could hardly 
practise chemistry in the train, especially 
during a night journey; but I shall have 
more to say of both these works anon. 

We had lovely weather, and stayed, be- 
fore leaving the beaten track, at the usual 
kind of cosmopolitan first-class hotel. 
Molly liked the lifts in these, and never 
lost an opportunity of going up or down 
in them. I think it was with something 
of this feeling that she enjoyed the St. 
Gothard railway. We stayed at Lugano, 
and here, after several days of comfortable 
idleness, 1 suggested that Molly should 
indite a letter home. She yawned. 

“Oh, auntie, what’s the use? They'll 
know that nothing can have happened to 
me. Besides, letter-writing is a thing of 
the past.” 

Is filial affection a thing of the past, 
too? I thought, as I reflected on the long, 
double-sheeted effusions I had been used 
to pen in my youth whenever I left home 
for a day or two. However, on this occa- 
sion, Molly had to make letter-writing a 
thing of the present; and here is what 
she wrote : — 


MY DEAR MOTHER, — 

We got here on Thursday at 3 P.M. This 
is a very nice hotel, and the dinners are very 
good, and seven courses long. The railway- 
carriages coming over the St. Gothard are 
such curious shapes, little square rooms with 
a gallery running all along one side. We had 
lunch at the tunnel; this was the menu: — 

Fish and potatoes, mutton with beans, a 
vegetable I didn’t like, and fruit. 

I didn’t think the cooking was half so good 
as our Mary’s. Auntie couldn’t eat, as she 
was sick. Ask Miss Hicks if she has seen 
my geometry book. I must stop now. 

Your loving, 
MOLLY. 


I gasped as I folded up this effusion ; 
but Molly was not conscious of any short- 


comings. She talked away merrily all 
dinner-time, chiefly about Miss Hicks (her 
geometry mistress) and the schoolgirls. 
I — well, later on I yearned even to hear 
of Miss Hicks. For this was in the early 
days of our travels; and there came a 
change. 
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We went up into the glacier solitudes, 
and stayed for a week in the heart of the 
great mountains. Molly grew sad and 
silent; all her native brightness forsook 
her. She was still docile and amiable, 
but it was evident that she did not care 
much for scenery. “ Perhaps she longs 
for society,” I thought; “like takes to 
like, and I can be but dull company for a 
young girl.” But I must confess that 
Molly disappointed me by her lack of en- 
thusiasm. 

“ Well, Molly,” I said on arriving, “ what 
do you think of the Alps?” 

“They don’t look so very high,” my 
niece remarked feebly, raising her eyes as 
though to look at Monte Rosa were rather 
a tiresome duty. 

And then she wouldn’t, or said she 
couldn’t walk. I, who am past fifty, 
tramped gaily all day; but Molly, aged 
seventeen, strong and rosy, declared that 
walking knocked her up. 

“ Nobody goes in for walking now,” she 
said ; “ we play fives and cricket.” 

Mules were seldom to be had in this 
particular place; so after three days of it, 
Molly quietly took to her bed. She called 
her complaint ‘“sunstroke;” but as she 
was in no pain, had no fever, and ate her 
dinner with a will, I have some suspicion 
that the sunstroke existed entirely in her 
imagination. A lady staying in the hotel, 
to whom I confided my troubles, confirmed 
these theories. “Oh, it’s nothing,” she 
said; “girls of the present day are often 
like that. There’s nothing they won’t do 
to avoid being taken for a walk.” This 
was unfortunate, as I had taken Molly with 
me abroad for the express purpose of tak- 
ing walks. I remember reading a story 
somewhere about a young couple who, 
settling out in the wilds of California, 
hired a “yeller gal” to do the house- 
cleaning. The yeller gal cleaned just one 
room, and was then seen quietly to walk 
away. She had had about enough of it, 
she said when interrogated, and she 
couldn’t be persuaded to come back. 
“ Them yeller gals,” concluded the narra- 
tor, “is jest about the meanest trash.” 
Molly, although I wouldn’t wish to call 
her “the meanest trash,” yet imitated the 
° —_ gal” in her tactics. Politely and 
silently, she declined further exercise. 
She sat inthe village meadow with her 
chemistry book — which, by the way, is 
doubtless still reposing in that meadow; 
for Molly never found out its loss till we 
were many miles away and already think- 
ing of the return journey. 

Molly’s not being able to walk altered 
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my plans. The mountains bored her so 
much that, though the weather was still 
perfectly cloudless, and the high Alps most 
tempting for a prolonged stay, we left at 
the end of a week for Venice. 

As we were leaving the valley, and just 
as “the sun looked over the mountain’s 
rim,” I took a farewell glance at Monte 
Rosa, glistening in the morning light, and 
quoted the well-known lines : — 


How faintly flush’d, how phantom-fair, 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there 

A thousand shadowy-pencill’d valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air. 


“Is that your own composition ? ” asked 
Molly, turning round upon her mule. 

We went to Milan. Molly recovered 
altogether there, and, under the fascina- 
tion of the shops, was quite well for a day 
or two. She enjoyed the spiral staircases 
in the cathedral, with something of the 
same feeling, I imagine, as she had en- 
joyed the hotel lifts and the St. Gothard 
Railway. We visited the Brera also; but 
here Molly showed such evident signs of 
boredom that I dared not stay too long, 
fearing a return of the sunstroke. 

“ Are all these pictures hand-painted ?” 
Molly had asked on first entering. 

I think she would have felt more respect 
for them if they had been Aspinalled by 
an entirely new machine process. 

Next day we started for Venice. I 
really think Molly’s limpness on that jour- 
ney was partially to be accounted for by 
the heat (it was hot as it only knows how 
to be hot in the Lombard plains), and she 
soon relapsed into the “ squeezed lemon” 
condition that Ruskin comments upon so 
severely in “ Fors Clavigera,” @ Dropos of 
some travelling companions on this very 
journey. I felt for her, but could not rec- 
oncile my conscience to letting her pass 
by all the points of interest unnoticed. 

“There is Catullus’ Villa, Molly,” I 
cried, forgetting the heat, as we came 
upon the promontory of Sermione, and the 
blue Garda-lake glittering in the sun. 

Molly half opened her eyes. “Do you 
know him?” she asked. She had taken a 
prize for Latin last term. In Peschiera, 
half an hour later, she. did not show even 
a semblance of interest. All the great 
scenes of history and art, all the places 
made sacred by long association, were as 
nothing to the mind of this highly trained 
schoolgirl. Squeezed lemons, indeed! 
Squeezed lemons are all too inadequate 
to describe Molly’s martyred attitude. At 
Verona, I dared not even mention Juliet’s 
house, or the Roman Amphitheatre ! And 
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than we crossed the Mestre Bridge over 
the lagoon, lit with the golden fires of sun- 
set. How well I remembered my first 
crossing of that bridge! What a thrill it 
brings into my heart even now to recall 
how I craned my neck out of the windows 
to catch the first sight of Venice! But 
that was when I was a girl, thirty years 
ago. My niece belongs to the modern 
school. She was yawning desperately, I 
noticed, in her corner of the carriage. 

But Molly enjoyed Venice too, in her 
way, and for a time. ‘“ What a heavenly 
place !” she exclaimed next morning, as 
she took me from one sham jewellery shop 
window to another. She bought a gon- 
dola-brooch for a franc, and a string of 
blue beads for sixty centimes. With these 
she was evidently more pleased than with 
the shining fagade of St. Mark. I am not 
certain whether she ever really looked at 
that, during our week’s stay in Venice. 

But then churches in general were a 
griefto her. There were so very many of 
them to be seen. They made her feel so 
giddy that she generally had to be assisted 
back to the gondola, there to wait till I 
had finished my inspection of some rare 
Bellini in the sacristy. 

I am ashamed to say, that so far from 
“doing” the Ducal Palace, Ruskin in 
hand, Molly never got beyond the court- 
yard at the foot of the “Giant’s Stair- 
case.” Here she paused, and said, as if 
the idea had occurred to her for the first 
time: — 

“How many doges were 
once?” 

“Only one,” I answer, with a gasp; 
“they reigned in order like kings, you 
know.” 

“What a very big house for only one 
doge !” 

Oh ! Shade of Shakespeare ! 

However, to do Molly justice, she was 
interested for quite two days in Venice. 
But, when her small stock of money 
failed, boredom began again, as in the 
mountains. She never spoke to the na- 
tives, either in the Alps or in Venice. For 
one thing, she knew very little German or 
Italian. I wondered at this, as I knew 
that she “did” Schiller’s “ Thirty Years’ 
War,” and Pellico’s “ Prigioni ” for school, 
and these are by no means beginners’ 
books. But Molly explained innocently, 
“Oh, mother always looks out all the 
words for me in the dictionary, and then I 
learn the bit she has translated for me by 
heart, so that I can read it off to the Ger- 
man mistress next day.” 

‘“‘ But, my dear child,’ I remonstrated, 


there at 
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“what a way of learning a language! 
Does your teacher know this?” 

“ Oh, it’s allright. I should never keep 
my place in the school, if I didn’t do 
that,” Molly said easily. She had, indeed, 
no great taste for languages, and her atti- 
tude to Italian generally approached nearly 
to the celebrated Mr. Lillyvick’s when in- 
formed that /eaw was French for water: 
“+I call that a poor language — very poor.” 

I had expected her to take some interest 
in the picturesque Venetians and their 
black-eyed babies (Molly loved babies at 
home); but all the notice she took of them 
was to be horrified at their mothers’ igno- 
rance of hygienic principles. 

“Oh, they’ll die,” she said, comfortably 
turning away from a group of swaddled 
infants ; as if further comment was unnec- 
essary on people who didn’t wear Jaeger 
garments, and tied up their babies’ legs in 
such a funny fashion. 

Molly was essentially a child of her gen- 
eration. She was also very insular, and 
very persistent. She was much shocked 
with the short frocks, bare legs, and late 
hours of the fashionable Italian infant. 

“How wicked!” she cried; “how 


shameful of its parents to let it sit up till 
eleven and eat ices.” 

(To do Molly justice, I must say that 
the particular child singled out for oppro- 


brium was seated between its parents on 
the piazza, enjoying a couvert d’enfant, or 
dinner consisting of a sardine, a soup, an 
ice, and a dessert— 4nd all this at 10.30 
in the evening.) 

But I argued with Molly on the main 
question. 

“As to thé short frocks,” I said, “ we 
all wore frocks just as short, and had legs 
quite as bare, when I wasachild. It’s a 
matter of fashion.” 

“ That’s the reason why you none of you 
had any constitutions!” cried Moliy tn- 
umphantly, as if that quite disposed of the 
matter. 

In vain I assured her that, on the con- 
trary, we had not all succumbed te disease. 
She did not heed my remarks. It is one 
of Molly’s little ways to think that nothing 
was ever done rightly in the dark ages be- 
fore the high-school days. As for me, I 
am convinced that she often regards me 
with infinite pity for being so ill-educated, 
so ignorant of the higher mathematics, 
and I wince before her searching gaze. 
— wrote to her mother from Venice 
thus :— 





DEAR MOTHER, — 
I like this place. But we’ve been here two | 
days, and seen all there is to be seen, and I | 
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hope auntie won’t stay much longer. I don’t 
like going into churches, they feel so mouldy 
inside. And the sanitary system of Venice 
seems very bad; there are no end of smells. 
I’ve bought a blue necklace and some nougat. 
There’s a lovely sweet-shop near the Piazza. 
Is my School Report out yet? 


“T like this place,” struck me as a de- 
cidedly minimum view of Venice; but I 
forbore to comment. 

Molly did not seem to want to take any 
little presents home to her mother and sis- 
ters; all the trifles she bought seemed 
more or less for herself, with the exception 
of a big photograph she got for the school. 
I recalled how my brother and I, at her 
age, had denied ourselves sweets and ices, 
nay, would have gone without our dinner if 
we could, in order to buy presents for all 
the home circle, not even forgetting the 
cook. “Is this, again,” I pondered, “ the 
result of the ‘unhomeyness’ of a high 
school education ? ” 

We had perfect weather. The Grand 
Canal glimmered every evening in the 
moonlight, as our gondola glided along it. 
Every afternoon we sailed on the lagoons, 
and gazed on “the blue islands of Paduan 
hills; poised in the golden west.” But, 
alas! for the “vital feelings of delight” 
that should have stirred Molly’s breast! 
They were non-existent ! 

Molly now so often wore a martyred air, 
and her boredom increased so much, that 
I was led to hasten the return journey to 
Paris. Her spirits rose for this journey. 
“T never like to stay more than a day in 
one place,” she confessed. She read a 
novel during most of the way back, and 
this time I forbore to worry her by point- 
ing out places of interest. Once, on the 
lake of Como at midday, she started up 
with an excited air from her book. I 
thought she was going to expatiate on the 
beauty of the situation of Bellagio, shining 
in the sunlight, but it was only: “ Now 
the sixth form will be going down to 
*rec.’”! 

(I believe, in my own heart, that the 
only pleasure she derived at last from see- 
ing places was in the prospect of being able 
to tell the “ sixth ” that she had done so.) 

But she did enjoy one thing in Paris, 
the Eiffel Tower. We went to the very 
top; nothing was to be seen, but that did 
not matter to her. She had been up, and 
could now say she had. Ethel Robinson 
could no longer swagger about at school 
as the only girl who had been up the Eiffel 
Tower. After lunch, on the first day, I 
suggested going to the Louvre. 

“What is the Louvre?” asked Molly. 
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“The Louvre isa grant ge sd said 
I; “and there is a big hotel also called 
by that name, and the largest shops in 
Paris.” 

“ Oh, the shops! 
Molly. 

But Molly came after all to see the pic- 
tures, and was much impressed by the 
Venus of Milo, giving her ungrudging ap- 
proval of the principles of hygiene demon- 
strated by that famous beauty’s waist. 


Let’s go there!” said 


Just as we were leaving Paris, there 
came a letter from Molly’s mother, with 
Molly’s school report for the preceding 
term. I was amazed at this report. I 
cannot be too thankful for having seen it; 
for had I not done so, 1 might have parted 
from my niece thinking her the most ill- 
educated young person I had ever met; 
but I was now happily saved from falling 
into such an error. To my astonishment, 
I learned that Molly not only occupied a 
high place in the school, but was “ first” in 
history, “first” in literature, and “ first,” 
it need hardly be added, in the Shake- 
speare class, besides taking a good place 
in mathematics. 

This quite took my breath away. With 
the report was enclosed a dry little note 
from Molly’s head mistress, in which she 
much regretted that her favorite pupil was 
losing so much valuable time in travelling, 
when she should have been working at 
chemistry and algebra. Chemistry and 
algebra! Were these then to be the only 
food of life? Poor Molly! mentally starv- 
ing in the midst of plenty! 

And after all, if girls are now far above 
the simple pleasures and interests that 
contented their parents; if 2-++-y and N20 
are the only subjects in which they take 
delight ; then why did Molly leave behind, 
first, her book of mathematical examples 
in a boat at Lugano, and secondly, her 
chemistry volume in the Alpine meadow, 
and then show so very little concern at 
their loss? That is a mystery I cannot 
unravel. 

But, making all due allowance for 
Molly’s deficiencies (and I own that the 
fault was mostly mine for not accepting 
her as she was, and in yearning for more 
than she had to give), still, there must 
clearly be something wrong with the new 
system. I would not wish to impugn the 
wisdom of Molly’s schoolmistress, who 
must doubtless know more of girls’ needs 
than I do, but I cannot help feeling ita 
pity to cram their minds so tightly with 
dry facts, and to make them take up so 
many subjects that no room is left for 
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“human nature’s daily food.” This new 
system of education makes most girls into 
prigs. It could not make Molly a prig, 
but it spoiled her. It had given her a 
mental surfeit, or fit of indigestion. Her 
mind was like a slate on which so much 
had been written as to leave no room for 
further impressions. 

Times are changing, and views of edu- 
cation with them. On this subject, I can- 
not believe that the last word has as yet 
been said. Even taking the chemistry, 
mathematics, Latin, etc., into account — 
the teaching that is equal to “ eton, win- 
chester, and harrow”—who shall say 
that our girls have altogether improved ? 

(Molly is not looking over my shoulder 
to criticise this remark ; I should not dare 
to make it if she were.) 

I look back upon past years and wonder 
if, after all, in this, as in other things, it is 
not true that “ the old is better.” 

EMILY CONSTANCE COOK. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 

PRIVATE LIFE IN FRANCE IN THE 

FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

IMAGINE a long, low hall opening on 
the street by two wide arches, not unlike 
the arcaded streets of Lombardy or Savoy, 
only these arches are window-frames, not 
porticoes. There is no glass, but at night 
the open space is closed by great wooden 
shutters, horizontally enormous, meeting 
transversely (like the eyelids of a bird) 
across the middle of the window-frame. 
At morning the great eyelids open. The 
upper shutter is hauled up and fastened, 
so as to form a pent-house, protecting the 
interior from rain and rough weather; the 
lower, resting on the wall breast-high, 
which separates the house from the street, 
opens outwards and forms a broad ledge 
or stall, on which the merchant heaps a 
varied sample of his merchandise. 

From the street, across the ledge, you 
see the great hall, dimly illumined by the 
brazier in the centre, with counters all 
along the edge, and, behind the counters, 
many shelves, from floor to ceiling, heaped 
with stuffs or spices. Behind again, 
brightly lit by a huge fire in the stone 
chimney, you see the back parlor, with, 
by the hearth, a dozen animated figures 
— fellow-merchants, friendly neighboring 
knights who have dropped in to discuss 
the war and the progress of affairs. 

Such is the shop of a merchant of the 
fourteenth century; very large, built of 
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stone in the south; smaller and chiefly 
wooden in the north; but similar in con- 
struction and design. 

In those days when every king and 
every serving-wench wore fur upon the 
borders of their garments, when every 
palace and every burgher’s kitchen put a 
dust of spices in almost every dish; and 
when these furs came from Muscovy 
towards the Pole, and these spices from 
Barbary and from Babylon* in Egypt, 
there was need of enterprising men to 
secure these indispensable commodities, 
and there was perhaps in the trade of a 
grocer or a draper more poetry and more 
adventure than we find to-day. 

Certainly, in comparison with the sur- 
rounding classes, the shopkeepers were 
richer, more important than they had ever 
been before. In an age of need, when no 
one had any ready money, they kept the 
monopoly of capital. The length of their 
purse gave them a political importance, 
made them redoubtable adversaries, envia- 
ble allies. Etienne Marcel, a cloth mer- 
chant, Pierre des Barres, a goldsmith, 
Pierre Gilles, a grocer, nearly overthrew 
the throne of their sovereign. That sov- 


ereign—the wise king, Charles V.— 
retorted by ennobling the daughter of 
Marcel, and by raising the middle class to: 


an unprecedented importance. By opening 
the chief offices of the State to these tur- 
bulent burgesses, marrying them among 
the aristocracy, and choosing his ministers 
and confidants among them, the king con- 
verted the revolutionary middle class into 
a bulwark of the monarchy. The twenty 
years of his rule witnessed the evolution 
from this class of mercers and hucksters 
of an upper middle class, political and 
erudite, composed of lawyers (never more 
important than towards the close of the 
fourteenth century), of scholars, and im- 
portant functionaries of the Civil Service. 
Already there springs from the back shop 
the sturdy stamina of the JVodlesse de 
Robe. 

Let us follow for a moment the progress 
of this development. Let us take the life 
of a burgess, some wealthy merchant of 
Rouen or Montpellier, towards 1350, and 
study his business, his social and his civil 
life, his relations with the nobles, his opin- 
ions and education, his travels; let us 
come with him to Paris twenty years later, 
and observe in the capital the political im- 
portance of the middle class. Armed with 
the researches of MM. Léopold, Delisle, 
Siméon Luce, Haureau, Jérome Pichon, 
Léon de Laborde, Edouard Forestié, etc., 


* Cairo. 
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etc., with the ballads of Eustache Des- 
champs, the chronicles of Froissart, and 
the novels of the period by our side, we 
may make this little excursion without too 
much trouble, with some profit, and per- 
haps some pleasure. 


I. 


THE large shopkeeper of a country town 
is to-day, however wealthy, a personage of 
secondary importance, in a fixed class of 
his own, far below the poorest of the 
county gentry. He is the least consider- 
able of the rich men in the neighborhood. 
As a fact, his position demands little re- 
source, no great capital, and genius would 
be out of place in it. The feudal ages 
accorded a higher importance to their 
more enterprising merchants. A wealthy 
grocer, such as Regnault d’Auriac, of 
Montpellier, with branches in four cities 
and agents in half the ports of Africa and 
Asia, was a man compelled to risk, not 
only his capital but a vast expenditure of 
intelligence, and often, as we shall see, the 
safety of life and limb in the acquisition 
of his considerable fortune. Such a man 
was somebody and was treated as some- 
body ; he married the daughter of a knight, 
Géraud de Gaigniac;* Etienne Marcel, 
the Paris draper, married an heiress of 
the famous house of Dammartin ;f Fol- 
caut of Montauban espoused the daugh- 
ter of a neighboring noble, the Seigneur 
de Brissols;{ Jehan le Flament married 
Marie de Mongison, Damoiselle§ It is 
useless to draw up a catalogue of such 
examples ; these will serve to show the 
dignity, the importance, the social value 
of money, behind as before the counter, 
even in a feudal age. 

In fact, the frequent expulsion of the 
Jews and the destruction of the Templars 
had left the merchants the only trustworthy 
and steadfast capitalists of a needy cen- 
tury. They were respected as force is 
always respected, and they became some- 
thing more than shopkeepers. Through- 
out the thirteenth century the Templars 
had managed the finances of France, they 
had received and collected the taxes, ad- 
vanced large sums for local expenses, lent 
money to the treasury, and stored in their 
coffers the sums borrowed by the king 
from Jew, or Florentine, or Lombard. 
Philippe le Bel had killed the goose that 
laid these golden eggs. The destruction 
of the Templars, which gave the king a 


* Siméon Luce, Guerre de Cent Ans, p. 27. 
t Ibid., p. 50. 

t Bonis. 

§ Ménagier, xxvi. ; note, clxiii. 
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certain sum of ready money, left the coun- 
try without a banker and without an ad- 
ministration. Little by little the rich local 
shopkeeper filled, as best he could, the 
place left empty by the ruin of the knights. 

The publication of the “ Accounts of 
the Brothers Bonis, of Montauban,” * 
sheds an invaluable light on the affairs of 
a wealthy provincial merchant. In the end 
of the fourteenth century Bonis Brothers 
were not only drapers and grocers, they 
were bankers; despite the anathema of 
the Church, they were also money-lenders 
and pawnbrokers. Deeds and valuables 
might be deposited in their trust. They 
were tax-collectors for the king and the 
farmers of ecclesiastical revenues. Yet 
the good brothers, who, as we view the 
extent of their affairs, appear little less 
dignified than the farmers-general of the 
eighteenth century, did not disdain the 
back shop and the counter, weighed out 
with their own hands the peasant’s ounce 
of saffron, measured the milkmaid’s rib- 
bons, and mixed a black draught for the 
apoplectic squire. 

The business of a Bonis or a Regnault 
was almost universal. As we look through 
the ledgers published by M. Forestié we 
perceive that Mr. Whiteley has uncon- 
sciously revived a very ancient fashion. 
Bonis Brothers, bankers, accountants, 
money-lenders, pawnbrokers, tax-gather- 
ers, drapers, grocers, added to their list 
the trade of mercer, confectioner, apothe- 
cary, chandler, corn-chandler, jeweller, 
armorer, gunpowder manufacturer, horse 
dealer, finally of funeral warehouseman. 

The house in which they carried ‘on this 
complicated business was larger than the 
manor of the neighboring squire; we have 
already described the fashion of the shop. 
Above this the reader must imagine a suite 
of three or four large rooms with monu- 
mental chimneys and sculptured window 
frames filled with white glass, often bla- 
zoned with the burgess’s arms (for every 
rich burgess in those days had his arms, 
and the humblest man in business his de- 
vice, engraved on his seal and his belong- 
ings, like the modern English crest). In 
some houses the windows were filled, in- 
stead of glass, by oiled parchment, painted 
with figures and strained across the aper- 
ture. Thus the ménagier of Paris, though 
a rich man at the head of a well-mounted 
house, closed his windows with oil silk or 
parchment,¢ and the queen of Sicily as 


* Edouard Forestié. Paris, 1890. ‘ 
_t Ayez vos fenestres closes bien justement de toile 
cirée ou de parchemin. (Le Ménagier de Paris, i., p. 
172.) 
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late as 1454 had the window frames of 
Chinon screened with oiled paper,* while 
we know that there were windows of oiled 
and painted linen in the “ emperor’s cham- 
ber” at Chambery in 1416,¢ and, three 
years earlier, in the Duchess of Berry’s 
castle at Montpensier.t Yet window glass 
was not very dear; painted with the own- 
er’s device, it cost about four sols the 
square foot. As a matter of fact many 
burghers afforded this wholesome luxury. 
Idette des Marés, daughter of the cele- 
brated lawyer and politician, paid in 1395 
twenty livres a year for a house in Paris 
adorned with glass windows.|| In 1372 
one of the revenue officers of Charles V. 
at Bayeux had glass windows put in his 
office — “ pour ce que aucuns fois quand 
il pleut le vent chace le pluie sur les pa- 
piers ”’—at a cost of seventy sols. We 
may suppose that, like the electric light 
to-day, this modern improvement was more 
often found in the new house of the par- 
venue than in the ancient manor of the 
noble. We know, for instance, from M. 
Forestié’s publication, that Bonis, better 
off than the queen of Sicily, had glass in 
his windows. 

In these chambers (airy, glazed, and 
carven, but not gay) the lady of the house 
lived, managed her servants, and brought 
up her children. We will return to her 
anon; for the moment we are occupied, 
not with the merchant’s wife, but with his 
house. On the second floor, less elegant, 
slept the servants and the young men in 
the shop. Higher still, immense garrets, 
lofty, scoured through and through by 
draughts of air, formed a warehouse fora 
considerable portion of the merchant’s 
goods. The garret communicated with a 
round turret which enclosed a stone stair- 
case leading to the court below, with its 
medley of wagons, benches, casks, etc. 
Built round this court, at right angles with 
the house, stood the surgery, the labora- 
tory, the grocery warehouse, etc. A nar- 
row gateway in one corner opened into an 
alley, nearly dark, leading to a block of 
sombre warehouses for stuffs and calicoes, 


* Accounts of Queen Marie d’Anjou (Arch. Nat., 
k. 55, fol. 99), quoted in note to above. 
+ Cibrario, Economie Politique du Moyen Age, p. 


140. 
+ Compte de Jean Avin: Marquis Léon de Laborde. 
(Glossaire Francaise du Moyen Age, p. 539. 
§ Champollion-Figeac, Les Ducs d’Orléans. The 
intrinsic value of the sol (1360-1400) was about sixpence. 
As for its purchasing power, opinions differ; M. Fo- 


restié would say two shillings. I should say about four 
shillings. 

\| Ménagier de Paris, i. Ixxxiii. 

Q Arch. Nat., k.k., 350, fol. 78vo. Quoted by M. 
Siméon Luce in his Bertrand du Guesclin. 
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a granary, and still further back, the mer- 
chant’s gloomy stable. 

Besides this establishment in town, the 
merchant almost always possessed a coun- 
try house. The ménagier says to his wife, 
“ Do such and such a thing,” guand vous 
étes au village, and bids her look over the 
register of sheep and other livestock. 
Bonis, who possessed land to the value of 
about thirty thousand pounds in the 
neighborhood of Montauban, was also the 
owner of a farm or country house; rude 
enough probably, and only visited by the 
family in summer weather when there was 
no great hardship in the mullioned win- 
dows merely shuttered, the great four- 
poster beds, the coarse curtains, and the 
half-dozen carven coffers, oak tables, set- 
tles, and wooden benches, that formed all 
the furniture. We get some idea of the 
construction of such a house, half farm, 
half villa, from the description of the Manor 
of Fontains-les-Nangis in Brie,* which 
has been published by M. Siméon Luce. 


The house called Les Clos, consisting of a 
vast hall, divided into three rooms above and 
two below, with four chimneys above and be- 
low. tem, a large granary with cowhouses 
underneath. tem, a chapel with a kitchen 
and a storehouse underneath, adjoining the 
said hall or house: they all being covered 
with tiles fitly and sufficiently. tem, a dove- 
cot, a barn, a fowl house, a stable, and a pig- 
sty. tem, another house or lodge with two 
rooms above and a cellar underneath. All 


the aforesaid property being well enclosed 
with walls and, alongside the walls, three gar- 
dens. 


The garden, as we see from the instruc- 
tions of the ménagier, was carefully tended 
and planted with abundant flowers ; roses, 
lilies, violets, and double violets, poppies, 
periwinkle, pansies, pimpernel, pinks, and 
peonies, ranunculus, lavender, bushes of 
rosemary and bay, beds of marjoram, 
thyme, and borage, clumps of sage and 
tansy, with every sort of herb. In a for- 
mer article, we have already remarked 
upon the surpassing wealth of the kitchen- 
garden. But the fourteenth century plea- 
saunce was planted as much for pleasure 
as for profit. There the girls and children 
of the household had their treasured gar- 
dens as to-day; and we find the old mé- 
nagier bidding his child-wife fasser le 
temps de son adolescence féminine in tend- 
ing her rose trees, and weaving garlands 
as she loves to do; while the Knight of 
La Tour Landry, who tells his story in his 
garden to his daughters, bids them walk 


* Bertrand du Guesclin, i., p. 8, from Arch. Nat., 
JJ 119, No. 232, fol. 145. 
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there alone after vespers to meditate upon 
the morrow’s mass. Thoughts less pure 
agitated the Lady of Fayel when she 
passed through her garden to the grove 
where she used to wander all alone and 
think upon the Chatelain de Coucy. These 
airy, pleasant groves and gardens, praised 
by Brunetti Latino as peculiar to France, 
are the natural settings to the life of a 
medizval lady, whether of noble birth or 
merely burgher rank. 

The burgess in his country-house was 
often the wealthier neighbor of the county 
squire or the impoverished noble. And 
not unfrequently he gradually supplanted 
the natural lord of the manor. He knew, 
as many a provincial lawyer knows to- 
day, how to lend sum upon sum to the 
poor lord with an expensive household, 
and when these accumulated advances 
amounted to more than the debtor ever 
could repay, to offer, instead of cash, to 
take this manor or that seigneurie. The 
nobleman was then more completely in 
his creditor’s clutches than a few centuries 
later; his privileges had not yet grown 
out of reason; over and over again the 
Brothers Bonis prosecute for debt their 
noble clients ; four great lords of Quercy 
were at one time obliged to come to the 
town of Montauban, and to stay there, 
the merchant’s hostages, well in his grip, 
well under his eye, until the debt was 
paid. Often before this prospect knight 
or lord would quail; part of the estate 
would go—sometimes the larger half, 
sometimes the whole. And so it is not 
rare to find such and such a burgess en- 
rolled as “ seigneur ” of such and such a 
property. The title went with the manor; 
and many a rich merchant bought the 
manor for the sake of the title. 

Impoverished by the war and by many 
ransoms, continually harassed by the com- 
panies, many a noble unable to maintain 
his ancient state in his baronial hall solic- 
ited the privilege of citizenship and be- 
came a burgess of his county town. Even 
when he did not reside: continually there, 
he spent the winter frequently within the 
city walls. Thus the Chatelain de Coucy, 
for all his Manor of Cauvigni, was often 
in residence at Saint Quentin. He had 
an hostel there. Now in those days an 
hostel meant no palace like the Hotel de 
Rochefoucauld and its neighbors in the 
Faubourg St. Germain; it designated a 
set of apartments, perhaps a single cham- 
ber, set apart for the noble in the mansion 
of one of the principal burgesses.* Here 


* Le Chatelain de Coucy: see Gaston Paris, in the 
Hist. Litt. France, t. xxviil., p. 364 
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he was habitually received ; and here, of 
course, he became familiar with the host 
who was sometimes his counsellor and 
frequently his creditor. Sprung from dif- 
ferent origins, the noble and the burgher 
classes had grown into contact, and. were, 
if not united, at least adjacent. 

It must not be supposed that such a 
man as Bonis was by any means the only 
rich, nor even perhaps the richest burgess 
of his provincial town. Those great 
townsmen, Tozet and Gourdo, were (we 
imagine) certainly wealthier. Even the 
smaller citizens — such as the mercer, the 
butcher, the keeper of the public baths — 
buy jewels, plate, velvets, silk, embossed 
silver belts and such expensive trifles for 
their families. The butcher’s wife has a 
far finer quality of linen for her under- 
garments than the neighboring seigneur- 
esse. Nearly every citizen of importance 
appears to have kept a tutor for his chil- 
dren.* We learn from the “ Ménagier 
de Paris,” and from Bonis’s ledgers, that 
every burgess of good position employed 
a housekeeper and a major-domo, or dis- 
penser, to supervise his numerous staff of 
servants. Life among these tradesmen 
who were fast becoming financiers was 
evidently a costly life; luxurious, fond of 
display, and tinctured, as we shall see, by 
the facile erudition of the age. 

It would be interesting to establish the 
cost of living in the later fourteenth cen- 
tury, to find out what sum represented 
wealth and ease, what was considered the 
dowry of an heiress, and what was the 
average yearly outlay of a wealthy knight 
or burgess. The Knight of La Tour Lan- 
dry, insisting on the wealth of some ladies 
of his acquaintance, says of one of them, 
“Her husband has certainly fifteen hun- 
dred livres a year ;” and of another, “ She 
must, I should think, have an income of 
£1,700.”+ This was evidently riches for 
a fourteenth-century nobleman. When the 
son of the Viscount of Rouen married, 
under Charles V., his father allowed him 


* Bonis, p. 25. Arnaut Bernaut, of Montauban, has 
a tutor for his children; p. 34, R. Delpy, Bourgeois of 
Montauban, has a tutor named B. Pépin for his chil- 
dren; p. 54, Ausac d’Ausac, Bourgeois of Montauban, 
has a tutor for his children; p. 151, the Seigneur de 
Flaunhac has a tutor for his children; p. 180, Gualhart 
de Guordo, Bourgeois of Montauban, has a tutor for his 
children. (Circa 1345.) M. Siméon Luce gives a list 
yet more complete of the tutors and schoolmasters of a 
district in the north of France some thirty years later, 
in his history of Du Guesclin, p. *. 

t We employ the numbers in full face to denote the 
medizval livre in opposition tothe pound sterling. ‘* La 
Livre du Chevalier de La Tour Landry, pour len- 
seignement de ses filles ;*’ publié d’aprés les manuscrits 
de Paris et de Londres, par M. Anatole de Montaiglon, 
1854. 
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£3650 a year and his poultry.* £2,000 
was considered a very great dowry for an 
heiress, yet the intrinsic worth of this sum 
was not more than £1,000 sterling. Such 
a great lady as Ermengarde de Lautrec 
was richly dowered with £1,500. Jeanne 
de Dammartin brought £850 to Etienne 
Marcel, and was considered an heiress.t 
The wife of Giraud Bonis brought £220 
to her husband. Regnault d’Auriac who, 
at his death, left £80,000 sournois, was 
one of the richest members of his class 
and province. Bonis himself possessed in 
landed property about the same amount. 
Guillaume de Harselli, the great doctor of 
Laon, was also the possessor of thirty 
thousand livres, ‘of which,” says Frois- 
sart, “ I suppose he did not spend two sous 
per diem, for he used to lunch and dine 
among his patients. But all his pleasure 
was to assembler grand foison de florins. 
And of such wood, methinks, are all your 
famous doctors made.” t We may there- 
fore fairly presume this sum of £30,000, 
found at Montauban, at Laon, at Mont- 
pellier, to represent the fortune of a 
wealthy burgess. Now, in the fourteenth 
century, the normal rate of interest (for 
those whose scruples allowed them to 
touch it) was ten per cent. A capital of 
£30,000 well invested, would bring in at 
least three thousand livres. We know that 
the rent of a large house and garden at 
Montauban in 1345 was £17 per annum, 
and that in Paris at the close of the cen- 
tury, a house fitted up with the newest 
improvements could be rented for twenty 
livres. Therefore the three thousand a 
year of our rich provincial merchant, com- 
pared with the price of things and con- 
trasted with the wealthy noble’s income of 
fifteen hundred, shows his importance 
and the scale of his establishment. 

We have, in previous papers published 
in this review, discoursed so long upon the 
furniture and garments of the fourteenth 
century, that we will leave our readers to 
reconstruct the walls, tapestried with the 
history of the Maccabees or the legend 
of the San Gréal, the painted wedding- 
chests, the great four-post beds with their 
quilts of miniver, the cushioned window- 
seats, with strips of carpet laid before 
them, the quaint draped settle by the fire, 
with on the other side a deep high-backed 
chair, with baldaquin and cushions for the 
master. We bid them fancy the floor 
strown over with green trails in summer, 
and in winter with leopard skins, rush 

* Communicated by Comte Albert de Circourt. 


+ Siméon Luce, La Guerre du Cent Ans, p. 52. 
¢ Froissart. Chroniques, book iv., chap. xxx. 
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mats, and carpets, imitated from the in- 
dustry of the Saracens. We will ask him 
to imagine the merchant seated by the 
hearth in his cloth hood lined with silk, 
his ample tunic, his long crimson sleeves 
furred with sable. At his feet on a low 
stool, his young wife stoops to warm her 
hands before the blaze; she has come in 
from mass and is still dressed in a houppe- 
lande of black silk, which, half thrown 
off, discovers the amber necklace round 
her throat and the tight princess robe of 
green cloth, cut low in front and edged 
with fur. Her gown lies heaped in long, 
fur-bordered folds along the floor, but is 
split up at the sides to show the under 
bodice with hanging sleeves of tawny silk 
curiously embroidered with gold thread 
and pearls. On her head the lady wears 
(at the reader’s discretion) a high peaked 
hennin of white cambric; a soft veil of 
Eastern silk pleated and folded round the 
brows like the wimple of a nun; or a hair- 
net of colored silk, showing on either 
cheek a thick plait of hair looped and 
pendant from brow to chin. We will not 
stay to consider the price and fashion of 
these garments ; we have already touched 
upon this subject, always palpitating to a 
woman. There is another subject, more 
interesting still, for which hitherto we have 
had scant information, but which to-day 
opens fruitfully and effectually before us. 
What were the ideas, the opinions, the 
prejudices of a burgess of the fourteenth 
century. What was the soul of the man? 

Despite his riches and his relations with 
the nobility (they probably disdained him 
as a parvenu and he was probably aware 
of it), the fourteenth-century burgess was 
Liberal in sentiment and politics. Far 
from denying his popular origin, if he was 
ever secretly ashamed of it, that secret 
humiliation added a point to his rancor 
against the nobles, against whom he loved 
to pit the virtuous poor. The real beauty 
of this feeling is sometimes marred, in his 
manifestation of it, by a suspicion of cant 
—honest cant, if we may use the term, 
almost involuntary ; yet we feel his demo- 
crat sympathies to be a form of Grundy- 
ism. Our sense of humor is struck when 
the “ Ménagier de Paris,” after quoting the 
“Chemin de Pauvreté et de Richesse,” to 
show the superiority of the workmen’s 
breakfast of bread and garlic with clear 
water, goes on to mix a handful of spice 
with every dish, We constantly are made 
to feel how purely theoretic and literary 
was that preference for poverty which the 
richest class in France combined with so 
keen an eye to practical comfort. In a 
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popular poem of the period—in, as it 
were, the pages of a middle-class and four- 
teenth-century Piers Plowman —we read 
one line that explains, much better than 
all his Liberal tirades, the real view of 
existence taken by our excellent burgess: 
“God made the world that man might 
enjoy his property” (Renard le Contre- 
fait).* 

The author of this poem was a grocer — 
a clerk unfrocked Jour femme, who had 
returned to the trade which appears to 
have been his father’s : — 


Marchand fu et espiciers 
Le temps de dix ans tous entiers. 


When for lack of customers he left this 
business which he had learned in youth — 

Cil gingembre, cil laictuaire, 

Que je scavois si bien faire 

Et fils quand j’estoye enfanchon. 

Perhaps in no other pages of the time 

do we get so true a reflex of the soul of 
the average man—of the man in the 
street — as in the interminable musings of 
this studious grocer, so respectable, so 
matter-of-fact, so conventional in every 
moment of his soul, yet not devoid of gen- 
erous indignation against his political 
opponents. Never was man more self- 
satisfied; he is full of contempt for the 


nobles who oppress the poor: “The 
have gone too far, the knights ; Reason will 
destroy them as she did the Templars.” 
Yet they themselves are every one the 
serf of somebody. 


Il n’est pas un qui n’ait son maistre. 


And they, moreover, have to pay far 
heavier fines than the citizens. Endless 
expenses! When their suzerain goes to 
war, or when the fancy moves him to con- 
voke them to his court, then, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, the noble’s purse is emptied 
for new horses, new armor, new apparel, 
no end to the fal-lals, which, a few months 
later, he is glad to sell for next to nothing. 
*Tis an out-at-elbows trade, and every man 
of them, if he dies young, leaves his 
orphans at the mercy of an unscrupulous 
suzerain. 

As for the poor, they are still more to 
be pitied. And here the good grocer tells 
us a ghastly little story, a story which took 
place in his own county, not far from 
Troyes, in the very district which a little 
afterwards was devastated by the Peas 
ants’ Revolt : — 


* “Renard le Contrefait,” Bib. Nat. MS. Frangais, 
370. I owe my knowledge of this interesting poem to 
the kindness of M. Gaston Paris, who has lent me his 


| unpublished notes and extracts from the manuscript. 
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There was a lady at Doches near Troyes. 
And there was a young woman in the village 
who died suddenly and was buried in fifteen 
ells of fine linen which the lady had spun for 
her own use. When the lady heard of it she 
was exceeding angry — 

Ne me plaist mie 
Que tel vilainne ait dedans terre ma toile. 

She ordered the grave to be opened, and the 
winding-sheet stripped off the corpse which 
was thrown back naked into the trench. The 
linen was cut into horse cloths for the lady’s 
palfreys. And the people of the village looked 
on and said nothing —but rather loved and 
feared so proud a lady of the Manor — 

Oncques vilains n’y regardérent — 

Mais plus laméren: et doubterent. 


Well may the burgess say that the poor 
love their masters! 


Les vilains aiment les gentilz— 


And are therefore little less despicable 
than they. 

No, there is but ove respectable class 
—the middle class! 


Mais les francs-bourgeois seulement 

Ils se vivent trés-noblement. 

De tous estats c’est le greigneur!... 
Ils pevent leurs corps déporter, 

Tous vétemens de roy porter... . 
Faucons, ostours, et éperviers 

Beaulx palefrois et beaulx destriers. .. . 


Quand escuiers en ]’ost iront 

Et les bourgeois se dormiront; 

Cils se font en l’ost détrenchier 

Et les bourgeois s’en vont nagier ; 
Quand s’en vont honnir et destruire 
Et les bourgeois s’en vont déduire ; 


Bourgeois sont la moyenne vie.* 


Clearly the world was made that the 
burgesses might enjoy their property. 

Another poet, writing towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, after the defeat 
of Nicopolis, complains more bitterly still 
of the nobles’ vanity : — 


They are good for nothing, not even to fight : 
a little heat, a little cold, half kills them. 

Ah, how far more sensible it would be if we 
sent our strong, sturdy peasants to the wars 


* Let the gentle reader pardon so much Old French! 
But the poem is the more precious that it has never 
been printed; and it is easier for one of us to skip a few 
lines than for another to refer to a manuscript in Paris. 
And what an insight these few lines give us into the 
burgess’s view of life! What an abscence of chivalry 
or adventure! How far, how very far, we are already 
from the Holy Sepulchre! ‘* The burgesses have the 
best of it,’’ says our grocer; *‘ theirs is the greatest class 
and the richest. They can disport their bodies as they 
please, and can all wear king’s garments. ‘The hunt 
and the chase are for them. When the squires ride to 
the army, the burgesses go to sleep; when the squires 
are cut in pieces, the burgesses go and swim ; when the 
squires ride to shame and destruction, the burgesses go 
to play!” 
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instead of those finicking and effeminate 
nobles! Heat or hardship would be as noth- 
ing to them ; they would fare better off a little 
cheese than your fine knights off capons! 
They are strong enough to stand the rough 
sell and the long way. _ If the bread be stale 
and the bed wretched, these stalwart lads will 
never find out the difference. 

Ne craignent mal lit ni mal pain, 

Ne vent, ne pluye, ne trop faim. 
For they have never been used to anything 
better. You despise them and underrate 
them. But give them a knife, a cloak, and a 
bow and arrows: — 

Ils vous feroient plus grande guerre 

Que tous les gentilz d’ Engleterre. 
And if by mishap the enemy takes them cap- 
tive, ’tis no national disgrace as in the case of 
knights and nobles.* 


“ They think of nothing but fine clothes 
and folly, these nobles,” adds the author; 
and the burgher-poet, Master Eustache 
Deschamps,f takes up the strain: — 


They look like monkeys, their cloaks are 
so short. Or like panthers, so parti-colored, 
splashed and slashed with divers hues. But 
their shoes have beaks a yard long. What 
fashion of thing are they? Owls, perhaps; 
for they wake by night, and lie in bed till the 
bells ring noon. They think of nothing but 
games and gambling and the heaping together 
of money; they make a mock of men more 
serious than they. 


The ménagier of Paris, we remember, 
warns his young wife that though he loves 
her to amuse herself, she must accept no 
invitations to the balls and festivities of 


the great seigneurs. (This passage, by 
the way, is a proof that such invitations 
were given by the Parisian nobles to the 
more considerable Jdourgeots.) In fact, 
play ran high among the aristocracy, even 
among the women: “Ne soyez jamais 
grandes jouaresses,” says the Knight of 
La Tour to his daughters. Vainly the 
king punished games of chance with heavy 
fines and banishment. We are compelled 
to believe that, at any rate in the four- 
teenth century, the most noble salons of 
the kingdom were often little better than 
gambling hells. 
A. Mary F. ROBINSON. 
(Madame JAMES DARMESTETER.) 


* L’Apparicion de Maistre Jehan de Meung, Bib. 
Nat. Fr. 811, No. 7,203. This MS. is adorned with 
charming miniatures representing the persons and cos- 
tumes ” a princess (Valentine of Milan), a prior, a 
monk, a Jew, a Saracen, etc., at the end of the fours 
teenth century. We believe that the text, or some part 
of it, has been published by the Société des Bibliophiles 
de France. This poem was written by Honorat Bonnet, 
prior of Salon. 

+ Ballades d’Eustache Deschamps. Publié par le 
Marquis de Queux de St. Hilaire. Ballade cecciv. 
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From Longman’s Magazine. 

THACKERAY AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. 

IT is generally understood that Mr. 
Thackeray wished no biography of himself 
to be written. The only contemporary 
author who could write that life as it should 
be done has therefore been obedient to 
her father’s desire. It is easy to under- 
stand and to sympathize with Mr. Thack- 
eray’s reluctance to be made the hero of 
a biography. Scarce any biography in the 
world, except Boswell’s masterpiece, tells 
the truth, and the whole truth. A man, 
like Cromwell, wants to be painted warts 
and all, if he must be painted. No mod- 
ern biographer is likely to do this kind of 
work, Either he revels in all the tattle he 
can collect against and about his subject, 
or he has a dozen reasons —all excellent 
— for not speaking out. Many biographies 
are prolonged and anecdoticepitaphs. Mr. 
Thackeray was the last man in the world 
to enjoy the prospect of this too benevo- 
lent immortality. On the other hand, it 
is not every one who wants to have all the 
trifles of his private life —his petulances, 
fits of temper, his blunders, his bad luck, 
dragged into the light. Mr. Carlyle may 
have thought this desirable; and if so, 
then, as the Yankee remarks, “I guess he 
gothis druther.” But it is easy to under- 
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stand the absence of this “druther” in an 


author’s mind. A writer like Mr. Thack- 
eray gave himself to the world in his art, 
and with rather too little than too much 
reserve. Any one can read a melancholy 
chapter of his life, ‘a living sorrow,” in 
the “ Hoggarty Diamond.” Who wants 
the details except tue lover of tattle? 
Anybody can tell that he has loved unhap- 
pily, or what are the fortunes of Clive 
Newcome, of the eider George Warring- 
ton, of Henry Esmond derived from? 
They are written in tears, Every one sees 
that Mr. Thackeray was not particularly 
happy'‘at school, that he enjoyed himself 
at college, that he lived a good deal in 
Paris, that he often heard the chimes at 
midnight, that he had lost money at cards. 
We have the evidence of Mr. Deuceace, 
of Blundell Blundell, of Pendennis, of 
Captain Costigan. He had met and studied 
minxes, or he could not have given us 
Becky and Betty. Whatdo the names of 
the minxes of real life matter to us? I 
could a tale, or a tradition, unfold concern- 
ing one of these ladies, but this is not a 
column of the New Journalism. What Mr. 
Thackeray thought of that glorious insti- 
tution we can read in his remarks on 
Young Grub Street; he is as frank about 
his animosities as about his dinners and 
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his liking for a good dinner. All his ex- 
perience he gave us, all his loves, hates, 
hopes and fears, his religion, his devotion 
to good letters, his generosity, his little 
bouts of impatience and petulance. What 
more, I ask, do we want? I know not 
whether a long, heavy biography of Mon- 
taigne exists or not. Montaigne tells us 
all we need to learn about him; we know 
him as well as Dr. Johnson, out of his 
own essays. Even so, if we have eyes to 
see, and a heart to feel, we know through 
his books, and through the letters pub- 
lished not long ago, all that is essential 
about Mr. Thackeray. Some like what 
they have learned thus; some love the 
memory of the man, and his nature as “a 
discern it; some do not love him at all, 
and pardon nothing, as they certainly seem 
to understand nothing. There were just 
such people about him while he lived. 
Some thought him a snob; some called 
him a cynic; one declared that “there is 
a want of heart in all he writes;” that 
“‘his style of conversation is either openly 
cynical or affectedly good-natured and be- 
nevolent.” We only see, feel, and under- 
stand in proportion as we have eyes, 
hearts, and brains. All these may be ex- 
ercised on the Thackeray who declares 
himself in his books, just as well as on 
any Thackeray of a stout, well-padded bi- 
ography. 

As no such biography has been pro- 
duced by members of his family, there are 
various brief stories of his life, by the late 
Mr. Hannay, by Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
and, now, by Mr. Herman Merivale and 
Mr. Frank T. Marzials.* This has been 
an unlucky little‘book. Mr. Merivale asa 
young man knew Mr. Thackeray. He is 
a true Thackerayan; he is not misled by 
the drivel about cynicism. But he knew 
Mr. Thackeray towards the close of a life 
to which fame came late, and decline and 
death early. Thus Mr. Merivale may lay 
too much stress on the melancholy of his 
hero. He must have been gay enough in 
earlier years. Mr. Merivale has been al- 
lowed to use some documents in the pos- 
session of Mr. Thackeray’s family ; he has 
also the advantages of sympathy, of old 
hereditary friendship, and of education 
such as Thackeray enjoyed. But, unluck- 
ily, Mr. Merivale’s health broke down when 
he had written some six chapters, includ- 
ing one on Thackeray’s friendship. Mr. 
Marzials, without some of Mr. Merivale’s 
opportunities, finished the book as well 
as he might, and the effect is, inevitably, 





* Walter Scott. 
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repetitions, and I venture to prefer Mr. 
rather an effect of patchwork. There are 
Merivale’s critical passages to those of his 
partner or successor. Two hundred and 
fifty pages are too much for an essay, 
hardly enough for a complete biography. 
But the only reason for which one should 
desire a complete biography, is, that it 
would contain more of Thackeray’s de- 
lightful letters. Minute accounts of his 
doings, of his journeys, of his quarrels 
and friendships, one does not need, or 
should not need. Such stories very sel- 
dom indeed tell all the truth. 

By this time, in articles such as Dr. 
John Brown’s excellent one, in the auto- 
biographies of other people, in anecdotes, 
and in letters, a world of little items about 
Thackeray’s private life have been pub- 
lished. Mr. Merivale and Mr. Marzials 
use this material pretty freely. One has 
read much of it before, and perhaps these 
details hardly help the general picture. 

Mr. Merivale makes it plain enough (it 
was always plain enough) that Mr. Thack- 
eray’s life was neither a successful nor a 
happy one. He was extremely sensitive 
—sensitive about others and about him- 
self. ‘ He liked to be liked, but he loved 
to be loved,” and he also loved much. 
These are not the qualities of a life which 
is to be happy, especially if what we call 


bad luck or ill fortune accompanies them. 
The most affectionate heart, a heart that 
matched his brain, was widowed early, or 


wedded to a living regret. He could find 
nowhere the kind of love that was essen- 
tial to him, and he probably was not even 
liked as he liked to be liked. 

He was not by any means all things to 
all men ; where he despised a man, or was 
bored by a man, it may be assumed that 
he did not disguise his emotions. He 
allows Philip Firmin to behave like a 
brute, and apparently he has a kind of sym- 
pathy for that truculent hero. I do not 
mean, of course, that he behaved like 
Philip Firmin; but if he could tolerate 
Philip at all, he was probably quite can- 
did when he was bored. That is natu- 
ral, but it is not what Marcus Aurelius, 
let us say, would have recommended. 
Like most humorists he was a man of 
moods; when his mood and that of any 
one in his company were uncongenial, 
perhaps he may sometimes have become 
as chilly as Gray, though, doubtless, never 
so wild as Charles Lamb. So he would 
get a reputation for being cynical and 
heartless — a charge contradicted as much 
by the generosity of his conduct as by the 
tenor of his writings. 
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It was not stupid people only who mis- 
conceived him. A man justly celebrated 
used to be fond of telling an anecdote 
against Mr. Thackeray which was clearly 
based on a misunderstanding. I have had 
to hear it several times, and restrained a 
longing to reply in certain well known 
words of Dr. Johnson’s. It is plain 
enough, then, that Mr. Thackeray’s emo- 
tional nature met, as Mr. Merivale says, 
with disappointment in the world. Cur- 
rent and probable, though necessarily un- 
printed, anecdotes prove as much. Then, 
as to literary success, his was vast, but it 
came so late that he might almost have 
spoken of it as Johnson did of Chester- 
field’s favor. It was a success curiously 
unpremeditated and unprepared for. As 
every one knows, art, and not literature, 
was the field in which Mr. Thackeray 
would have preferred to find fame. With- 
out the prick of necessity, it seems prob- 
able that he would not have written at all, 
or, if he had written, would have made 
history his topic. A letter of his was 
printed lately, by a merchant of auto- 
graphs, in which Mr. Thackeray tells an 
editor that he wishes to do an article of 
historical research. ‘I like the work; it 
is so gentlemanly,” he says. Probably, 
when he was turning out “copy” for 
Punch and other miscellanies, he often 
longed, as doubtless other men do, for the 
more austere and classical air of scholar- 
ship. He was naturally a serious student 
of literature. Had he beer rich, he might 
have done no more, perhaps even much 
less, than his friend Fitzgerald. Like 
Fitzgerald, he was almost or quite a poet, 
as Mr. Merivale says, but he never seems 
to have trusted himself in poetry ; in poetry 
he seldom “spoke out.” This reticence 
came of modesty and self-criticism. His 
true bent was really better indicated by 
his undergraduate parodies and tiny satires 
than by his love of painting or his liking 
for the work of scholarship. But it was 
necessity, the need of writing for his 
livelihood, that revealed to him his forée. 
Thus, when he succeeded at last, it was in 
a direction which he had not thought of in 
the dreams of his youth. “At last,” too, 
was long in coming. His contemporary, 
Mr. Dickens, was a popular idol, as Mr. 
Merivale remarks, “before Thackeray 
knew what he was going to be.” “ Vanity 
Fair” was not published till 1848, and 
then he had but fourteen years in front of 
him; and, ere they ended, his body was 
worn out; he had shot his bolt, and we 
have only the broken promise of “ Denis 
Duval” to show us how much of his 
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genius he might have recovered. Even 
his late success, when it came, was 
troubled enough. Like very many great 
writers, he was unhappily sensitive to crit- 
icism. A letter to Mr. Aytoun, of Black- 
wood’s, is quoted here, in which he asks 
for “a hand,” as Mr Foker calls it—a 
friendly word. He withdrew the request. 
* But I know this, if I had the command 
of Blackwood, and a humoristical person 
like Titmarsh should come up, and labor 
hard and honestly (please God) for ten 
years, I would give him a hand.” Who 
would not, that had the chance? For we 
critics are only the sandwich-men of lit- 
erature, and our only professional pleasure 
is to carry sandwich-boards for the truly 
great; or we are the claque, and have no 
merit but to applaud a good piece lustily, 
and “honestly, please God.” When ap- 
plause did not come, but blame, Mr. 
Thackeray felt it more than another. He 
was one of the very few great writers who 
cry out when they are hurt, and hit back, 
as in his reply to the peculiarly idiotic 
notice of “The Kickleburys,” in the 
Times. I never saw the paper in the 
Saturday Review which he resented so 
much in his “ Roundabout Papers.” In 
them he complained more than need be of 
the thorns about the fairy rose of literary 
success. He was by no means a perfect 
hero, let it be admitted. He had planted 
His 


thorns enough in Bulwer Lytton. 
attacks on the author of “ The Last Days 
of Pompeii ” are hardly to be understood, 
and one could wish that some of Jeames’s 
pleasantries on Bulwer Lytton were ex- 
punged from the works of Jeames’s cre- 


ator. He had much to embitter him 
then, as in the comparative failure of 
“Esmond,” which it is now so hard to 
comprehend. In brief, his life was full of 
disappointment; but he had, as Mr. Meri- 
vale says, the antidote of religion. His 
belief was of a sort now old-fashioned. 
This might be shown from his remarks on 
‘* George Sand and the New Apocalypse,” 
wherein he has a glimpse of Darwinism, 
only to laugh at it. He was happy at 
least in this, that he was of a generation 
and a temperament to which faith was 
comparativel, easy. Dr. John Brown 
speaks of a certain evening when Mr. 
Thackeray “spoke, as he seldom did, of 
divine things — of death, of sin, of eter- 
nity, of salvation; expressing his simple 
faith in God, and in his Saviour.” And 
there are some who would rather believe 
and be antiquated with Thackeray than 
deny and be “advanced ” with a multitude 
of later “authorities.” It is wisdom, no- 
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bility, goodness, that make an “ author- 
ity”? in matters of faith, not acquaintance 
with physiology or with the Babel of criti- 
cism. Mr. Dickens, too, believed. Per- 
haps the most pleasant paragraph, to the 
faithful of Mr. Thackeray, in this book is 
that which tells how he sought a reconcil- 
iation with Mr. Dickens, and how they 
shook hands in the hall of the Atheneum, 
Why they quarrelled is not made clear, 
nor is itimportant. The important thing 
is that, just before his sudden death, Mr. 
Thackeray yielded to the impulse which 
must have long beset him, and “ could not 
bear to be on any but the old terms.” The 
world, always pitting these great cham- 
pions against each other, drove them into 
arivalry most distasteful, probably, to both 
—to Thackeray certainly. He was “ curi- 
ously free from literary jealousy.” 

A popular novelist, in the presence of a 
loved friend of Thackeray, one day justi- 
fied something he had said, done, or writ- 
ten, by remarking: “Sir Walter Scott 
said, or did, or wrote so-and-so.” 

“T do not think,” answered Thackeray, 
“that it becomes either you or me to 
speak of Sir Walter Scott as if we were 
his equals. Such men as you or I should 
take off our hats at the very mention of 
his name.” 

But now with that great and good man 
he is almost “ equalled in renown.” 


From The Contemporary Review. 
SEDGEMOOR. 


IT is rather more than two centuries 
since, in the dark hours before a summer 
dawn, the plain of Sedgemoor was the 
scene of “the last fight, deserving of the 
name of battle, that has been fought on 
English ground.” To these familiar and 
much-quoted words Macaulay adds a note 
that “ Little is now to be learned by visit- 
ing the field of battle, for the face of the 
country has been greatly changed; and 
the old Bussex Rhine, on the banks of 
which the great struggle took place, has 
long disappeared. The Rhine now calied 
by that name is of later date, and takes a 
different course.” 

But although the old historic ditch was 
certainly filled up many years ago, in great 
part at least, its course can still be clearly 
traced across the meadows, and it is pos- 
sible to stand to-day upon the very spot 


Where Monmouth’s boors, with hearts of 
proof, 
Still kept the foaming horse aloof: 
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And scorned to fly, nor deigned to yield, 
While, ere he fled the hopeless field, 

Flashed their stout leader’s pike. 

The modern Rhine was made, in the 
course of improvements in the drainage 
of the moor, to shorten the windings jof 
the older watercourse, which, far back in 
the history of Somerset, was an artery of 
traffic for the district. ' There is a tradition 
in the neighborhood that the stone to build 
the church of Weston Zoyland was brought 
on rafts along the Bussex Rhine, from 
quarries still visible on Sutton Hill. The 
field of battle has been drained, and some 
of it is under the plough. But by far the 
greater part is still pasture land. The 
changes in it are not very apparent to the 
eye, and the scene of conflict, with its few 
trees and fewer hedgerows, is probably 
much what it was when the followers of 
“ King Monmouth” left Bridgwater at 
the dead of night, and marched by wind- 
ing ways across the moor to attack the 
army of King James. 

The plain of Sedgemoor lies in the very 
heart of Somerset. It is bordered, on the 
one hand, by the long straight line of the 
Polden Hills, and on the other by outlying 
spurs of the Quantocks. It extends from 
Bridgwater to Somerton, and occupies a 
space of rather more than thirteen thou- 
sand acres. In Alfred’s time, so Asser tells 
us, the moor was covered “ by water and 


by vast and impassable peat bogs.” And 
William of Malmesbury, writing three 
hundred years later, gives much the same 


account of it. The whole tract was once 
entirely covered by the sea, with the ex- 
ception of a long low hill lying in the 
centre, anda few isolated knolls of no 
great elevation, on which have been built 
hamlets or homesteads, whose name-end- 
ings are good evidence of their old sur- 
roundings. Such, for example, are the 
three villages of Weston Zoyland, Middle- 
zoy, and Othery on the long ridge in the 
middle of the moor. Such is Chedzoy, on 
a slight rising to the northward. Such, 
too, scattered at various points over the 
wide level, are Andersey, Horsey, Brad- 
ney, Peasy, Penzoy, Perchay, Langhay, 
Athelney. The spot where some of Fever- 
sham’s troops were camped is still called 
Zog — as a native lucidly explained to the 
writer, * cause it be zuch a zoggy plaice.” 

In 1303 a commission was appointed to 
devise some means of preventing the 
floods to which the moor was liable from 
the frequent overflow of its sluggish rivers. 
But there is no evidence that anything was 
done. The first real drainage was prob- 
ably in 1791, when many new rhines were 
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cut. Further improvements were effected 
in 1833, and in 1880 the district was taken 
in hand by the Somerset Drainage Com- 
missioners, who built pumping stations for 
draining off the water from the ditches 
into the moorland rivers. In the course 
of these operations the existing rhines 
and rivers were deepened, and, in some 
instances, their direction altogether 
changed. The result of these improve- 
ments has been not so much an alteration 
in the face of the country as in the health 
of the inhabitants. The marsh ague, once 
the scourge of the district, has now almost 
wholly disappeared. 

But there is more than mere names to 
remind us of the long vanished sea. The 
houses of Weston Zoyland, the village on 
the edge of the battlefield, are literally 
built upon the sand. Underneath there is 
a bed of shingle, and lower down is the 
red marl which is the foundation of these 
ancient islands. At many points upon the 
moor are banks of sand containing recent 
sea-shells of the same species as those 
washed up to-day on the shores of the 
Bristol Channel, now far distant. In sim- 
ilar sand-hills on the field of battle have 
been found the bones of men and horses 
—a further piece of evidence as to the 
comparatively undisturbed condition of 
the ground. The entire plain is but very 
slightly raised above sea-level, and would 
be frequently flooded by the salt water, 
were it not for the walls along the coast. 
Parts of it are under water now, in the 
winter, from the rising of the rivers ; and 
there are times when the only communica- 
tion among the houses is by means of 
boats. It has always been a vital point in 
building a cottage on the moor to find a 
site upon a “hill.” “Do youcall this a 
hill?” said a traveller toa native of the 
Zoyland, —_——— the apparently un- 
broken sweep of level land about him. 
“ Well, sir, we call it a hill because it is 
never under water in the winter.” 

The men of Somerset regard with pride 
the grey towers of their ancient churches ; 
and within the bounds of Sedgemoor there 
are some which may rank not very far 
behind the works of master-builders at 
Wrington, at Wells, and at Glastonbury. 
The noble tower at Weston Zoyland, rising 
high above its little village, looks across 
the level landscape over a scene of singular 
historic interest. From the houses of the 
hamlet, some at least of whose old white 
walls and roofs of russet thatch were stand- 
ing, doubtless, when on the eve of battle 
the royal troops found quarters here ; be- 
yond the green belt of orchards, the noble 
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elms and stately poplars that cluster round 
the village, stretches far away to the east- 
ward a sweep of corn-land that ranks 
among the very richest in the island. Just 
seen over the Polden Hills is the Tor of 
Glastonbury, crowned with the grey ruin 
of the chapel of St. Michael. The fate of 
an earlier church upon the hill is alluded 
to by Johnof Glastonbury. “ At this time 
in the year 1275, on the third Ides of Sep- 
tember, the chapel of S. Michael of Torre 
fell down by reason of an earthquake.” 
The tower now standing is of later date, 
probably of the fourteenth century. The 
unfinished church, abandoned half built a 
century ago, on the knoll at Borough- 
bridge, two miles to the southward, rises 
among earthworks that in the Civil War 
were garrisoned by Goring; earthworks 
that formed part of the defences of Al- 
fred’s retreat at Athelney. The low mound 
farther still, half hidden among green 
elms and orchards is Athelney itself, where 
the great Saxon paused for breathing space 
before that fight with Guthrum, yonder on 
the hillat Ethandune. Downin the moor, 
too, is Aller, where the fierce viking, con- 
verted at the sword-point of his conqueror, 
was received into the bosom of the Church. 
Half-way between Athelney and Bridg- 
water is the spot where, eight years after 
Sedgemoor, Alfred’s famous jewel was 
found. Round the tall spire of St. Mary’s 
lies the old river port of Bridgwater, 
birthplace of Blake, and starting-point of 
Monmouth’s midnight march. Beyond is 
Cannington, where the Fair Rosamond 
was born, and in whose long-ruined clois- 
ters she passed her girlish days. In the 
gap between Ham Hill and a low spur of 
the Quantocks is the old town of Langport 
— once, as its name implies, a “ haven of 
ships ;”” where the great Roundhead cap- 
tains, fresh from Naseby, wrecked the last 
chances of the Cavaliers. It was from the 
tower of Chedzoy, about a mile to the 
northward, that the advance of Fever- 
sham’s army was watched through a tele- 
scope which is still preserved at Taunton. 
It was in Chedzoy, too, that Monmouth 
mounted a fresh horse as he was flying 
from the field. The borrowed steed was 
brought back later by the duke’s servant, 
Williams, who, taken by the royalists, met 
his death calmly at the hands of Jeffreys, 
refusing to give any information that might 
bring harm upon his comrades or his 
cause. Here, too, the duke gave one of 
the children of the village a blue ribbon 
from his dress, with the silver buckle set 


round with crystals, which is still at Taun- | crown jewels. 


ton. The button of gold thread shown 
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with it is said to have been accidentally 
ripped from Monmouth’s coat at a review 
by the bayonet of one of his ownmen. On 
the wall of the church in Chedzoy are seen, 
scored deep into the stone, the marks 
which it is said the rebels made by sharp- 
ening scythes to make pike-heads for 
“ King Monmouth.” 

Nearer to Weston Zoyland, on the very 
skirts of the village, in the meadows to the 
northward, lies the field of battle. The 
line of silver to the westward, about a 

uarter of a mile from the church, marks 
the modern channel of the Bussex Rhine. 
The ancient course which guarded Fever- 
sham’s encampment runs f{urther out, until 
it is at least a hundred yards from the 
newer Rhine; and although itis at least 
seventy years—perhaps a hundred — 
since the ditch was filled up, containing 
then about “two feet of water, and mud 
enough to bury a man,” its course can 
still be easily made out. In its long 
hollow water still lies in rainy weather, 
and marsh plants still flourish in its 
swampy soil. The Langmoor Rhine, 
which often gives its name to this part 
of the moor, and where the discharge of 
a pistol by a rebel officer gave the royal 
outposts the alarm, runs some distance to 
the northward. 

It was on the morning of Sunday, the 
5th of July, 1685, that Lord Feversham — 
by birth Louis Durras, a Frenchman, and 
nephew of the great Turenne—on his 
way from Somerton to Bridgwater, where 
Monmouth’s army was encamped, pitched 
his tents by Zoyland village. Not reck- 
oning the militia, who were quartered at 
Middlezoy and Othery, and who took no 
part in the engagement, Feversham had 
under him a force of about two thousand 


infantry, seven hundred cavalry, and six- 
teen guns. The latter were placed at some 
distance from the village, on the Bridg- 
water road, whence some of them were 
dragged next morning, at the critical pe- 
riod of the battle, by the coach horses of 


Bishop Mew. Five of the royal regiments 
occupied, near Weston Zoyland, the very 
ground where, forty years before, Fairfax 
had reviewed his men before the siege of 
Bridgwater, bringing with him to the 
storming the guns he had taken from King 
Charles at Naseby, not a month before. 
Two men at least took Monmouth’s side 
who had played a part in that earlier, 
greater fight for faith and freedom. Perrot 
was there, that lieutenant of Harrison who 
planned, with Blood, the robbery of the 
And Basset, one of Crom- 
well’s captains, commanded that battalion 
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of the men of Taunton who were killed or 
taken almost to a man. Defoe, too, as 
ready with his pike as with his pen to 
fight for his religion, was serving in the 
rebel ranks. The cavalry were billeted in 
the village. Feversham also had his head- 
quarters there, in a house of which one 
wall only now is standing. It was in this 
house that Mary Bridge, indignant at the 
insult offered to her mother by a royal 
officer, seized the sword which he had laid 
aside, and stabbed the ruffian to the heart. 
The child—she was not quite twelve 
years old—was brought before Kirke. 
He not only gave her immediate liberty, 
but presented her with the weapon, which 
is in existence still, requesting that it 
might be handed down through the future 
Mary Bridges of the family. A relic con- 
nected with Feversham himself is_ still 
preserved at Taunton. It is the dish, 
alluded to by Macaulay, used by the gen- 
eral at supper the night before the battle. 
It is a broad, shallow plaque, nearly 
twenty inches in diameter, of Hispano- 
Moorish workmanship, ornamented with 
conventional figures in white on a lustrous 
metallic brown ground. The quaint draw- 
ing of an eagle in the centre is brown upon 
a white ground. 

The approach of Feversham had been 
watched through Sparke’s telescope from 


Chedzoy tower, and the tidings carried to 


the duke. His first idea was flight. Mon- 
mouth was an experienced soldier. None 
knew better than himself that his cause 
was hopeless, his position desperate. 
Three weeks had passed since, at day- 
break on the t1th of June, the sails of his 
little armament had been sighted from the 
cliffs of Lyme. When, four days later, 
Monmouth left the town the standards, 
blazoned with the lofty words, pro reli- 
gione et libertate, were followed by a force 
three thousand strong. Such was at that 
time the temper of the West that no better 
cry could have been raised than this : “ For 
faith and freedom.” Three years before 
a government informer had written to his 
chief: ‘“ Were this wicked town (Taunton) 
brought down to obedience, all the West 
of England would be then very regular, 
for it is the nursery of rebellion in these 
parts.” <A year later the mayor of Taun- 
ton had written to the government, after 
wrecking two dissenting places of wor- 
ship: “ We burnt ten cartloads of pulpit, 
doors, gates, and seats upon the market- 
place. Westaid till three in the merning, 
before all were burnt. We were very 
merry. The bells rung all night. The 
church is now full—thank God for it. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LXXV. 3848 
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The fanaticks dare not open their mouths.” 
What wonder that the men of Taunton 
were ready “ to rise at the call of any man 
who should profess to fight the battle of 
the Lord against popery and arbitrary 
power?” It was likely that they should 
hail with joy the arrival of a leader who 
declared himself resolved to spend his 
blood in defence of his religion, and pro- 
claimed that he would not lay down his 
arms “until all the Jenal daws against 
Protestant Dissenters be repealed, and 
legal provision made against their being 
disturbed by reason of their consciences.” 

Four days in Taunton had raised the 
rebel force to seven thousand men; and 
in Bridgwater thousands more had to be 
sent away for want of arms. But it is 
said that the duke was disappointed with 
his reception even in Taunton. The days 
had passed without any great rising on his 
behalf. His slender stock of money and 
arms had received but little augmentation. 
The gentry kept aloof. “Not a single 
nobleman and scarcely any gentlemen of 
rank and consequence in the counties 
through which he had passed had declared 
in his favor.” He had marched to Frome, 
to Pensford, to Bath. So far from gaining 
strength, his army had become weakened 
by desertion. In despair he meditated 
flight. But now a chance presented itself. 
The reports brought in by Godfrey of the 
state of the royal camp, its defenceless 
position, the carelessness of patrols and 
sentries, determined the duke to try a 
night attack. 

At three o’clock on Sunday afternoon 
Monmouth, with a few of his officers, as- 
cended the tower of St. Mary’s Church in 
Bridgwater to reconnoitre Feversham’s 
encampment. The parapet from which he 
saw with sinking heart the ensigns of the 
regiment that, six years before, had fol- 
lowed him to the victory, is only sixty feet 
{rom the ground, though the slender spire, 
visible so far across the moor, rises a hun- 
dred feet higher. The tower of Weston 
Zoyland, three miles distant as the crow 
flies, is clearly seen to-day from the place 
where Monmouth stood; but in the lapse 
of two centuries the trees about the village 
have hidden altogether the spot where the 
royal army was encamped. 

“ About eleven a-clock at night,” says 
Oldmixon, in his “ History of the Stuarts,” 
“I saw the Duke of Monmouth ride out 
attended by his Life-Guard of Horse, and, 
though then but a Boy, observ’d an Alter- 
ation in his Look which I did not like.” 

It is barely four miles from Bridgwater 
to Weston Zoyland by the ordinary road, 
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but the roundabout route taken by Mon-| The officer in command of Dumbarton’s 
mouth to avoid Feversham’s artillery, and | regiment felt so sure that a surprise was 
to make the attack more completely a sur- | intended, that he assigned positions to his 
prise, is nearly twice that distance. | men in case an attack should be attempted 
Silently the rebel army left their lasten-|in the night. Sir Francis Compton was 
campment, and, marching from Bridg-; posted on the moor with a party of dra- 
water by the Eastern Causeway, passed | goons, There was an outpost on the Bridg- 


along what then was a narrow country lane, | 
but is now a broad and well-kept highway, | 
towards the Polden Hills. Giving a wide | 
berth to Chedzoy, where there was a royal 
outpost, the army marched to the eastward 
of the village, through Bradney Lane 
(which is part of the route still sometimes 
called War Lane), by Marsh Lane, to the 
open moor. Here, not far from Peasy farm, 
were left the baggage and the ammunition 
wagons. So narrow was the road and so 
long drawn-out in consequence the rebel 
column, that the rear was not clear of the 
lanes when the front had formed for bat- 
tle. If we may credit the statement of the 
Rev. Andrew Paschall, the then vicar of 
Chedzoy, no fewer than two thousand 
“Monmouth men,” far in the rear, and 
disheartened by the flight of the cavalry, 
took no part in the action at all. Mon- 
mouth’s little army, thus still further weak- 
ened, cannot have been more than three 
thousand strong, including about one thou- 
sand pikemen, armed with scythe-blades 
fixed on poles, with a few hundred horse 


and four small pieces of artillery. So 
small, indeed, were Monmouth’s guns that 
King James said of them that they were 


more for the name than for use. An iron 
bail, two inches in diameter, found long 
ago upon the moor, may have been fired 
from one of these diminutive pieces. 

Two of the rebel pikes are in the ar- 
mory in the Tower—the sole memorials, 
so far as now is known, of the trophies 
taken on the field. They would be formi- 
dable weapons in the hands of resolute 
men. We cease to wonder, as we look at 
them, that Oglethorpe failed to break a 
front that was defended bya row of blades 
like these. 

The reports which had reached Bridg- 
water of the carelessness of the royal 
officers were undoubtedly exaggerated. 
King James observes that the position 
was well chosen. “The foott,” he says, 
“camped with their reare to the village and 
had their front covered by a ditch which 
serves for a draine to the moore, and 
though it was then the dry season, was 
not to be passed by horse but in one or 
two places.” The warning brought to 
Feversham, either by spies or by the un- 
happy girl so basely treated by one of the 





royal officers, had not been disregarded. 


water road. Fifty men were placed in a 
sheep-fold to cover a possible retreat. 
Oglethorpe, with more dragoons, patroiled 
the roads between Bridgwater and Weston 
Zoyland, and Feversham himself was at 
the outposts until nearly one in the morn- 
ing. 

‘Oglethorpe’s patrol was within half a 
mile of Bridgwater when he heard from 
some men posted behind a barricade that 
the rebels were already on the march. He 
hurried back with the news, but before he 
could reach the camp the action had begun. 

“At 2 o’clock this morning,” writes 
Dummer, who was serving with the king’s 
artillery, “(Securely Sleeping) our Camp 
was Rouz’d by the near approach of the 
Rebells.” “A dark night,” he god€s on, 
“and thick Fogg covering the Moore.” 

Godfrey had safely piloted the rebel 
army over the Black Ditch, one of the 
main channels of the moorland drainage, 
but in the darkness he missed at first the 
crossing of the Langmoor Rhine, by keep- 
ing too far to the eastward. There was no 
suspicion of treachery on the part of the 
guide, but it was in the confusion caused 
by this delay that the report of Captain 
Tucker’s pistol — fired, so his party said, 
less by accident than design — put Comp- 
ton’s outpost on the alert. The alarm 
once given, the duke ordered his cavalry 
to the front. Grey led the horsemen to 
the Bussex Rhine; but, missing the pas- 
sage over, rode along the outer edge of 
the ditch until he was opposite Dumbar- 
ton’s regiment. To the first challenge of 
the royalists, the rebels answered “ Albe- 
marle ”— the name of the lord-lieutenant 
of Devonshire, who, a few days before, 
had been beaten off by Monmouth at Ax- 
minster. King James’s men, taking the 
advancing force for friends, allowed them 
to pass on. The rebels were challenged 
again almost immediately by Berkley ; and, 
dismayed by the volley he poured into 
them, and the fire taken up by the infantry 
to right and left. Grey’s cavalry retreated 
in confusion. This disaster, which meant 
so much to Monmouth that James remarks, 
“Had the horse done their part, it might 
have rendered success more doubtful,” 
was due in great measure to the quality 
of the horses. It takes six months to 
train a troop horse, and none of Grey’s 
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cavalry had been enrolled more than three 
weeks. Grey himself was regarded with 
such suspicion by his fellow-rebels that, 
before leaving Bridgwater, Monmouth was 
implored to divide the cavalry command. 
He refused: “ I cannot,” he said, “ affront 
my Lord Grey.” Butit must be remem- 
bered, to the latter’s credit, that he was 
with his master to the last, and only quitted 
the field when Monmouth left his army to 
its fate. 

King James says it was “to this day 
not known certainly whether "twas only 
part or their whole horse that come up so 
to the ditch.” 

A bold attempt was made to cross the 
ditch at another point, but so well was the 
passage held by Compton that this attack 
succeeded no better than the first; though 
in this case the rebel leader is said to have 
earned Feversham’s special commendation 
for his bravery, 

Monmouth’s infantry now came on the 
ground. Instead of advancing to the at- 
tack «hey hastily formed line at a distance 
of eighty paces from the Rhine, and 
opened fire on the enemy in spite of Mon- 
mouth’s positive orders that they were to 
wait till they were within Feversham’s 
lines.” The rebel guns were got into ac- 
tion, and are described as having done 
great execution among the royal troops. 

How long the fighting lasted is not clear. 
It is stated in the Zoyland record, that the 
action began between one and two in the 
morning and continued nearly an hour and 
a half. We are told elsewhere that the 
sun rose before the rebel line was broken ; 
but the sun does not rise on Sedgemoor 
on the 6th of July until a few minutes 
after four, and it seems more probable, 
from an eye-witness’s description of the 
appearing of fugitives in the streets of 
Bridgwater, that resistance ceased before 
the morning broke. 

Oldmixon’s account of what happened is 
a singular mixture of truth and falsehood. 


Monmouth’s men [he says] got over the 
ditch with some difficulty, fell furiously on the 
king’s forces, took two pieces of cannon, and 
turn’d them on Dumbarton’s and other troops, 
which put the latter into great disorder. The 
alarm reach’d Weston where Feversham was 
safe a-bed, and made not so much haste into 
the field as to forget setting his cravat at a 
paltiy looking-glass in one of the cottages. 
Monmouth’s men then began the engagement 
with a volley of shot and shouts, and their 
first fire so confounded their enemies that 
those who were nearest Weston ran into the 
town; those who were in Weston ran to Mid- 
dlesey and thro’ that place above a mile trom 
the moor. 
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| King James’s words are “it is a hard 
|matter to give a very exact account of 
such an actidn as this which began in 
the night and was ended by break of 
day.” 

When Feversham reached the scene of 
action he ordered his men to reserve their 
fire — King James says that no shots were 
fired by any but Dumbarton’s regiment — 
and sent for his artillery. Now it was 
that the Bishop of Winchester, who was 
with the army, lent his horses to bring up 
the guns. Oldmixon remarks that the old 
Cavalier “ was fitter for a bombardier than 
a bishop. I know him well, and can say a 
great deal more of him, but I omit it out 
of veneration to his order.” Only three 
of the guns appear to have been brought 
into action, but the critical period of the 
battle was already passed. The mus- 
keteers of Monmouth had begun to run 
short of powder and ball. But the “ car- 
riages with the ammunition drawing 
towards the moor had met some of Grey’s 
horse upon the scamper.” The panic- 
stricken drivers had turned and galloped 
off, nor paused till they reached the vil- 
lages on the south slope of the Mendips, 
twelve miles from the field. 

It was still so dark — between two and 
three o'clock —that when, at this point, 
Feversham sent his cavalry over the Rhine, 
some of the troopers missed their way, 
and rode round into Weston. The main 
body of the royal horse, however, crossed 
the ditch; and Oglethorpe, who had now 
got back with his dragoons, led the first 
charge against the rebel line. But he was 
beaten off, and Captain Sarsfield “ was 
knocked down with the butt-end of mus- 
kett, and left for dead upon the ground.” 

Word was brought to the duke by his 
servant Williams that the royal cavalry 
had passed the Rhine, and were forming 
on his flank. Monmouth saw at once that 
his last throw had failed, and he prepared 
himself for flight. He was implored to 
come to the support of hisinfantry. “ All 
the world,” said he, “cannot stop those 
fellows; they will run presently.” James 
I]. says, that fifty men accompanied the 
duke in his flight. Oldmixon says: “ The 
Duke of Monmouth with about thirty horse 
made off on the gallop, and by five a-clock 
in the morning was twenty miles from the 
Moor.” He is blamed by Burnet for hav- 
ing “left the field too soon fora man of 
courage, who had such high pretensions.” 
But Burnet was a bitter partisan. No 
charge of cowardice was ever brought 
| against the duke by any of his followers; 
| and it was the opinion of King James that 
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the rebel leader did not make one false 
step. 

When the pale light of morning dawned 
on the scene of conflict, the stout-hearted 
infantry still held their ground. But not 
for long. Abandoned by their leader, un- 
supported by their cavalry, and without 
ammunition, the doomed battalions showed 
signs of giving way. The royal infantry 
crossed the ditch. The rebels broke and 
ran. 

The Langmoor Rhine, which lay in the 
path of the fugitives, was the scene of 
greatest slaughter. From this and others 
of the moorland ditches old weapons have 
been frequently recovered — heads of 
halberds, slender rapiers, straight, basket- 
hilted broadswords. 

There was no immediate pursuit. Fe- 
versham preferred to rest his men before 
following up his victory, and it was some 
hours before the chase began. Wade, 
with a few hundred of the duke’s bat- 
talion, reached Bridgwater, where three 
troops of rebel cavairy were drawn up in 
good order in the market-place. To the 
eager questions of the populace Wade 
returned evasive answers. But ere long 
the stream of fugitives began to throng the 
streets. “About four a-clock Monday 


morning the runaways began to come into 
Bridgwater, and [ saw many of them so 


wounded that 1 wondered how they could 
reach so far; one fellow particularly had 
scarce lain himself down ona balk when 
he dy’d away of his wounds.” Conceal- 
ment was no longer possible. The wreck 
of the rebel army dispersed as best they 
inight; and when, some hours afterwards, 
Feversham sent on a trumpeter to sum- 
mon the town, not an armed follower of 
“King Monmouth ” was to be seen. 

That between two and three hundred 
rebels were killed in the fight seems prob- 
able, as on this point several authorities 
agree. A thousand are said — though this 
is doubtless an exaggeration—to have 
fallen in the pursuit. The Loudon Ga- 
zette even estimated the total loss at two 
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thousand. An officer who was in the ac- 
tion told Judge Jeffreys some time after- 
wards that the king’s troops had killed a 
thousand rebels. King James’s words 
are: “ On the Reb’s side there lay about 
200 of them dead on the moore, what were 
slaine in the ditches and the enclosures in 
the pursuit is very uncertain.” “I was on 
the spot,” says Oldmixon, “before the 
dead were buried, and young as 1 was, 
observed the slain to be more on the king’s 
part than on the duke’s.” Oldmixon’s 
book was not written until nearly forty 
years after the fight, and it is easy to trace 
his leanings in favor of the rebels. 

On a fly-leaf in a book of accounts pre- 
served in the church at Weston Zoyland, 
is the following description of the battle, 
written in the same style, and apparently 
by the same hand, as entries which were 
certainly made at the time: — 


Ann account of the Ffight that was in Lang- 
more the six of July 1685, between the King’s 
Army and the D. of M. The iniadgement 
began between one and two of the clock in the 
morning. It continued one hour and halfe. 
Their was kiled upon the spott of the King’s 
souldiers sixteen; ffive of them buried in the 
Church. The rest in the churchyard, and 
they had ail Christian buriail. One hundred 
or more of the King’s souldiers wounded and 
of wh. wounds many died of which have now 
no certain account Their was kiled of the 
Rebels upon the spott aboute 300. Hanged 
with us 22, of which 4 weare hanged in Gem- 
maces. About 500 prisoners brought into our 
Church; of which their was 79 wounded and 
5 of them died of their wounds in our Church. 

The D. of M. beheaded July 15 a.D. 1685. 


Gemmaces were chains or irons. The 
word is still employed by country people 
of the district for hinges. 

There is no further allusion in the 
church records to the “ Christian buriall ” 
mentioned above. In the neighboring 
church of Middlezoy is probably the sole 
memorial of any single victim of the 
slaughter. Ona brass in the floor of the 
nave is this inscription : — 


HERE: LYES: THE: BODY: OF: LOVIS: CHEVALEIR 
DE, MISIERS. A: FRENCH : GENTLEMAN : WHO 
BEHAVED : HIMSELF : WITH : GREAT : COVRAGE 


AND: GALLANTRY 18 YEARES: 


IN; THE: ENGLISH 


SERVICES : AND: WAS: VNFORTVNATELY : SLAINE 
ON YE: 6TH; OF : IVLY 1685 AT: THE: BATTEL: OF : WESTON 


WHERE : HE: BEHAVED : HIM: 


SELF : WITHALL : THE 


COVRAGE : IMAGINABLE : AGAINST : THE : KINGS 
ENEMIES : COMMANDED: BY: YE ; REBEL : DVKE : OF : MVNMVTH. 


Beyona the Weston record and a note 
in Dummer’s journal that twenty-seven 
were killed, there seems no certain clue 
to the amount of the royal losses. In 


King James’s MS. account of the rebellion, 
of which the materials were supplied to 
him by various actors in the drama, spaces 
were left for the numbers of Feversham’s 
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killed and wounded, and these blanks re- 
main unfilled. There is extant “A list of 
allowances granted to royal officers and 
men in satisfaction for wounds received 
at Sedgemoor,” in which two hundred and 
nineteen cases are recorded. 

Among the prisoners hanged red-handed 
on the battlefield was one of the “very 
few officers ” taken by the troops, a young 
ensign, whose fate is described by Macau- 
lay. His life was promised him if he could 
keep up with one of the unbroken horses 
of the moor. He was stripped, and one 
end of the colt’s halter fastened round his 
neck. Starting from the Bussex Rhine, 
horse and man raced side by side to Brunt- 
sell Bridge, a distance of perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile, when the horse sank 
exhausted on the ground. To the eternal 
disgrace. of “the general who won a battle 
in bed,” he hanged the prisoner with the 
rest. The young soldier’s bride died a 
maniac in the village near, and the peasants 
of the Zoyland long described, with bated 
breath, how her white figure was seen at 
twilight, in the meadows by her lover’s 
grave. 

Another captive earned a better fate. A 
few nights after the battle, two royalist 
troopers seized in his bed, at Shapwick, a 
man who:so far had escaped pursuit. As 


his escort led him, accompanied by his 


wife and children, by the road that leads 
along the Polden Hills to Bridgwater, he 
asked to be allowed to show for the last 
time his famous skill in leaping, for his 
children toremember. Leave was granted, 
and three long leaps were taken. But at 
the end of them the fugitive had disap- 
peared among the thickets. Concealing 
himself among the marshes till the reign of 
terror was past, he rejoined his family in 
safety. Four stones, sunk in the ground 
among the hazel copse in Locksley Wood, 
near the old Roman road along the Polden 
Hills, still mark the spot of the rebel’s 
leap for life. 

The farmers of the district made haste 
to honor the victorious soldiery. New 
ropes were fastened to the Chedzoy bells. 
The whole neighborhood joined in cele- 
brating the downfall of the leader, who, 
but last night, had been the idol of the 
populace. In the church wardens’ ac- 
counts at Weston Zoyland appears this 
entry: “IT. Expended upon the day of 
Thanksgiven after the ffight upon the ring- 
ers, IIs, 8d.” 

Outside the Bussex Rhine, on the spot 
where the battle had been hottest, and the 
slain lay thickest on the moor, ina meadow 
still called the Grave Ground, a pit was 
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dug, in which were heaped the bodies of 
the followers of “ King Monmouth,” who 
were fortunate enough to have perished 
on the field. A letter written by Kirke in 
allusion to their hasty burial is in exist- 
ence still: — 


SuMRSTT, — Whereas complainte have 
been made to me by the inhabitants of the 
Parish of Weston Zoyland, that the Rebeils 
lately buried in the More are not sufficiently 
covered, and that they have been at great 
expense to builde Gallowsess and Gebbuts, 
and to make chains or gemmaces to hang up 
the rebells: 

These are in his Maties name to require you 
forthwith on sight hereof to press plowes and 
men, to come to the said place where the 
rebells are buried, that there may be a mount 
erected upon them, as the inhabitants of 
Weston shall think fitt, and you are to beare 
your proportionable charges with them, in 
making the Gemmaces and buryinge the 
Rebells, and this you are not to faile, as you 
will answer the contrarie at your utmost perils. 

Given under my hand at Bridgwater, July 
the 13th, 1685. 

KIRKE. 


To the Constable or Tythingman of Chedzoy. 
Chedzoy, six plowes and twelve men. 


Mr. Marmaduke Ling, of Weston Zoy- 
land, to whom the writer is indebted for 
much kind assistance and many interest- 
ing details, says that the “ plowes ” above 
alluded to are teams of horses; that, on 
Sedgemoor, a plough generally means two 
horses; and that the word sometimes 
stands even for the vehicle they draw. 

Through the courtesy of the owner of 
the land the writer was recently enabled to 
explore the site to which tradition pointed 
as the place of burial. From the yielding 
nature of the peat earth of the moor, any 
object laid upon it sinks slowly but surely 
down into the soil. And thus, although 
the names of some of the men who carted 
sand to hide the rebel dead are still re- 
membered in the parish, few traces of the 
mound they raised are distinguishable 
now in the rank grass that clothes the 
meadow. Standing on the edge of the 
Grave Ground, looking across the field of 
battle to the trees round Weston village, 
with the grey tower high above them, and 
the white houses of the hamlet seen here 
and there through clustering elms, not the 
gentlest rising seems to catch the eye in 
the unbroken, treeless level of the moor- 
land. The burial mound has sunk down 
into the earth. But the old native who 
accompanied us knew well the traditional 
spot. After a few trials we discovered, 
under a foot of black peat earth, the sand 
which the “plowes” of Chedzoy brought 
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to pile over the grave. Under the sand, at 
a depth of barely two feet below the sur- 
face, the spade struck suddenly on a skel- 
eton. A space ofa few square feet was 
soon laid bare, and here, in a mingled 
mass, six skeletons lay, close together, on 
their faces. The soil below was, as might 
be expected from the long, wet summer, 
too full of water to allow of going deeper, 
but it appeared as if a great mass of re- 
mains were underneath. Most of the 
larger bones were whole, and the skulls, 
though fragile and a good deal decayed, 
were for the most part entire. The inner 
surface of one of them was coated with a 
layer of root-fibres, and skulls and bones 
alike were brown with the oozings of the 
peat. The first skull found was shattered 
by the spade, but each of the other five 
still contained the brain, showing clearly, 
even after a burial of two hundred years, 
its original form and convolutions. A 
specimen brought away from the field was, 
when found, almost dry, very brittle, and 
remarkably light. It svelte’ a good 
dea! when handled, and has since, al- 
though placed at once in spirits, dimin- 
ished considerably in size. This extraor- 
dinary preservation is no doubt due to the 
nature of the peat. It will be remembered 
that in the Irish peat-bogs human bodies 
have been found which have lain there un- 
decayed apparently for centuries. 

Tradition says that the bodies of the 
slain were stripped before they were 
thrown into the grave ; and no weapons or 
accoutrements, or fragments of metal of 
any sort, were found with these remains. 
Most of the rebels who perished in the 
fight were killed by carbine or cannon 
balls. Exceptin the pursuit the sabre was 
hardly used at all, and no trace of sword- 
cuts, or indeed of wounds of any kind, was 
visible upon the bones examined. ‘There 
was a hole in the crown of one skull, which 
may have been made by the thrust of a 
pike or a bayonet; if so, it was given to a 
man already down. 

Such is the last resting-place of these 
“broken tools” of Monmouth’s brief re- 
bellion. Nameless and unhonored lie 
their crumbling bones. But theirs was a 
happier fate than that of hundreds who 
escaped the peril of the fight only to be 
taken by the merciless dragoons. These 
men, who followed Monmouth through the 
summer midnight, died in the dark ere 
morning dawned on trampled standards 
and a ruined cause. But when fighting 
ceased, when the ill-armed peasantry were 
scattered, when their leader had paid with 
life the penalty of striking for the crown, 
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a heavier chastisement than the sabres of 
Oglethorpe awaited his unhappy partisans, 
For them remained the torments of im- 
prisonment, the mockery of justice, the 
horrible barbarities of the executioner, 
Their blackened limbs were left to taint 
the air about their native fields, their 
ghastly figures swung on every village 
green. Well was it indeed for these who 
perished in the fight, whose bodies were 
buried in the common grave, whose bones 
lie mouldering in the Somersetshire 
marshes. 
FRANCIS A. KNIGHT. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC, “STEERAGE.” 


SOME nine months ago, after a lengthy 
yacht-cruise, I had to find my way home to 
London from the West Indies, and was 
told that it was both quicker and cheaper 
to go vwi@ New York than direct; more- 
over, having never been in the States, I 
was glad of the opportunity of passing a 
few days in their** boss” city. It doesn’t 
matter to you my readers, whether I gam- 
bled, or how it happened, but the fact is, 
that I landed at Brooklyn with only two 
coins in my possession — excellent coins, 
however, as far as they went, being each a 
gold plague of $20 (known as the double- 
eagle, of the same value as the well-known 
“cart-wheels ” of Monte Carlo, 2.2, 44 
apiece). Having sent off my baggage by 
express wagon to an hotel to which I had 
been recommended, where I could get a 
bedroom for a dollar a day, I started to 
walk across the famous bridge and ponder 
over my situation. Fares to England 
were —cabin 12/, tos. (the lowest), inter- 
mediate 7/. Ios., steerage 4/.; which last 
includes railway fare from Liverpool to 
London, while the others do not. It was 
Tuesday afternoon, and the steamer-days 
for England are Wednesday and Satur- 
day; 8 A.M. was the hour fixed for the 
following morning, but all the boats adver- 
tised were inferior, and I had a fancy for 
a“ greyhound.” Still, if I were to sail the 
next morning, I should be able to revenge 
myself on those Americans who do Lon- 
don in three days, by doing New York in 
three hours. Suppose I were to go “ in- 
termediate,” I should have just ten shil- 
lings to spend that night, and nothing at 
all for drinks and stewards, etc., on the 
passage, besides being landed at Liverpool 
penniless ; and, after all, “intermediate ” 
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was merely a verbal cloak for “second 
class,” and if one does not travel first 
class, it is generally more amusing to 
travel third than second. Should I wire 
home for credit? It would be expensive, 
and I had lately been wasting more money 
than I could well afford. Well, manet 
sors tertia, *“ steerage.” 

By this time I was about half-way across 
the river, and in full view of the magnifi- 
cent panorama of the city, andas I looked 
at it in the dusky glow of a wintry sunset, 
I felt it would be “real mean” to do New 
York in three hours; I would be econom- 
ical — I would go home “ steerage ” by the 
big City of Rome advertised to sail on 
Saturday ; the food and accommodation 
would probably be as good as on the yacht 
Alerte, and I was used to roughing it at 
sea. This would leave me 4/., which would 
be ample for half a week, and I should 
not have to pay the fare from Liverpool 
to London. The momentous question be- 
ing settled, I decided without any hesita- 
tion that the next thing I had todo was 
to get a square meal. 

I don’t know if it is that London has 
become very American of late, but I found 
New York far more English than I had 
been led to expect ; and one false impres- 
sion of mine was very quickly corrected. 
I had always been given to understand 
that if you were to offer a gratuity to an 
American waiter, he would think you 
meant to insult him. On the contrary, I 
certainly thought my first waiter meant to 
insult me when he saw me pick up all the 
change of my twenty-dollar bit. So far 
from asking me to remember him, he 
looked as though he reckoned he didn’t 
want to see me again anyhow; my next 
waiter I interviewed on the subject, and 
found that in this respect, as in so many 
others, the New Yorker’s custom was now 
English — quite English. 

On Wednesday morning I found my 
way to a shipping agent in the Bowery. 
He informed me that the City of Rome 
would not be sailing on Saturday, as, owing 
to a Liverpool dock-strike, she had not 
yet left England. Hecalculated the Ocean 
boat was about the best sailing vessel 
that week-end, and guessed I had better 
take a passage by the well known Foam; 
he also quoted the proud boast of the 
Ocean Company, that during the fifty years 
they had been running they had never 
lost a single passenger through accident, 
In return for my second plague he gave 
me a ticket through to London, which I 
was to exchange at the quay. Printed 
on this I was startled to notice that steer- 
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age passengers had to provide themselves 
with bedding and all eating utensils, but 
was relieved when I read on that all these 
commodities were to be purchased from 
the company’s agent for $2.50, or Ios. 
The boat was to sailat 5.300n Saturday 
morning, and I concluded it would be a 
pleasant economy to sleep on board on 
Friday night. So on Friday (it was Good 
Friday) afternoon I paid my hotel bill, in- 
cluding that great American extravagance, 
a cab to take my things down to the boat ; 
but on arrival at the quay, 1 was shocked 
to discover that there was no ship to be 
seen. Inquiring at the office, they could 
only tell me that the Foam was not in yet, 
and so it was impossible to say when she 
would sail out, but certainly not before 
Tuesday. Meantime they would look after 
my baggage for me, and I should find 
it in my cabin, if I would give them 
the number. It took along time to per- 
suade them that I was going in the steer- 
age; one man, who had grown old in the 
service of the company, reckoned he had 
never till that day seen a “ steerage ” drive 
down in a cab. Had I booked my pas- 
sage? Ifso, the company would put me up 
at their hotel opposite until I sailed. This 
was good news, as my dollars were now 
few indeed ; and a moment afterwards the 
message arrived that the Foam had at last 
been signalled. The hotel people were 
very hospitable, and, I am sure, treated 
me much better than was necessary ; here 
I discovered several people in a similar 
predicament to myself, but I found out 
that they were mostly intermediate pas- 
sengers, and that the steerage folk had 
been that morning transferred to a vessel 
of another line, which was sailing at the 
proper time. We did not get off until 
3 P.M. on Tuesday, and but for another 
company giving us some of their steerage 
passengers in the same way, we should 
have had scarcely any ; as it was, we had 
only two hundred, and the Foamcan carry 
four times that number; consequently, 
there was plenty of room for us in the 
fore-end of the ship, and the aft-steerage 
accommodation, which I was informed 
was the larger, but did not see, was not 
used. 

When I first got on board, and went to 
see what was before me, I must own to 
having been somewhat repelled at the 
prospect. Imagine deep down in the very 
bottom (as it seemed) of the vessel a barn- 
like apartment, dimly lighted and badly 
ventilated, with a moist breath of carbolic 
acid, about sixty feet long, tapering to a 
point at one end, and perhaps twenty feet 
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wide at the other. In each of the wooden 
side walls rough doors fifteen feet apart. 
These lead into the sleeping-pens, each lit 
by a porthole, which is too near the water 
to be ever opened except in harbor, and 
which is completely submerged when the 
vessel lays over or rolls. The pens are 
about fifteen feet by twelve feet; a pas- 
sage two feet wide runs down the middle 
from the door to the port, on each side of 
which are two deep shelves, one five feet 
and the other a few inches from the floor; 
each of these shelves is divided out into 
four divisions by planks some eight inches 
high, so that each pen contains sixteen 
bunks about six feet six inches by two 
feet nine inches. These are the single 
men’s quarters, and communicating with 
them is a somewhat similar but wider 
place, further aft, reserved for females and 
married men; this looked even a more de- 
testable region than the other, as it lacked 
altogether the modicum of air and light 
that came down the companion-ladder into 
the main portion. 

The Foam has no hurricane-deck, and, 
for the benefit of any readers who may not 
have been on board a liner, I will describe 
her a little more fully. There are three 
decks, known as the upper, main, and 
lower. The upper deck is the deck one 
sees and walks on — what an unnautical 
person means when he speaks of the deck. 
The main deck, below this, is taken up 
with the saloon and cabins aft, with the 
intermediate cabins amidships, unpleas- 
antly close to the engines, and forward 
with the sailors’ quarters or fo’c’s’le, and 
the various small cabins sacred to the 
quartermasters, bosuns, carpenters, etc., 
and their respective messes. The only 
part of the main deck available to be 
walked on is a long passage at each side 
of the vessel, about ten feet wide, extend- 
ing the whole way from the saloon to the 
fo’c’s’le. Further below, on the lower 
deck, live the steerage passengers, as al- 
ready described, fore and aft, the centre 
being taken up with the engines and boil- 
ers, and cargo, if any. 

By making friends with the steerage 
steward, as there were so few passengers, 
I and one of my new acquaintances, who 
“ knew the ropes ” better than I did, man- 
aged to secure a whole top shelf to our- 
selves —z.¢., double the accommodation 
to which we were entitled — and so avoided 
too close quarters, and obtained ample 
room for our clothes and bags. Then I 
went ashore again to purchase my kit. 
This is what is sold for Ios., according to 
a printed list, and all perfectly new: — 
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One bed. One knife. 

One blanket. One fork. 

One rug. One spoon. 

One tin basin. A piece of soap. 
One tin plate. A towel. 


One tin pint mug. 


It sounds plenty for the money; but less 
than a minute after I had handed over my 
dollars, a steerage passenger who had 
made up her mind to go intermediate, and 
pay the difference, came to give back her 
lot, which she did not now require, and 
the utmost the vendor would allow her for 
them was one dollar; however, after wait- 
ing afew minutes she traded them to the 
next “steerage ” for six shillings. 

Another of the Ocean fleet, the Wave, 
had come in that morning, and I walked 
across the quay to inspect her, as she 
looked about twice as big as we were; I 
found, as I had begun to expect, that the 
Foam was no greyhound, but one of the 
oldest and slowest of the company’s fleet, 
while the Wave was one of the newest 
and speediest. But it was too late to 
change ; indeed, when I got back on board 
the Foam she was already casting off her 
warps, and a few minutes later we were 
being towed out backwards into the river; 
then our screw began to thump, as no 
doubt did many a homeward-bound and 
outward-bound heart on board. Even to 
a casual spectator like myself, who knew 
no one either on the ship or on shore, 
there was something curiously affecting in 
watching the crowd on the quay, and on 
our deck, waving their handkerchiefs and 
straining their eyes to catch the last 
glimpse of their friends, henceforth, per- 
haps in many cases forever, to be separated 
from them by the broad Atlantic, that, like 
a type of the river of Death, lies between 
the old World and the New; there is, 
perhaps, only one leave-taking more touch- 
ing than that which I was witnessing. 

But there was little time for sentiment, 
for all passengers were ordered below, in 
order that the vessel might be searched 
for stowaways. This is done very thor- 
oughly, and then the passengers are sent 
up again, one at a time, giving up their 
tickets, and are not allowed to return below 
until their quarters have been inspected 
in the same way. If any one is discov- 
ered, he is sent back by the pilot-boat, to 
be prosecuted for attempting to procure a 
passage without payment; but on this 
occasion our pilot had to return empty- 
handed. During the search I made friends 
with my shelf-mate, who turned out a very 
agreeable rattle; he was English, had 
been ten years in the States, and also in 
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Australia; had been at showman-work 
most of the time, and was now on his way 
to “ fake,” as he called it, at the Edinburgh 
Exhibition with a stall for glass engraving, 
of which he showed me some very clever 
and artistic specimens. ‘But it isn’t 
those that pay,” he told me; “it’s writing 
a fellow’s or his girl’s name ona tumbler 
(which I get at a half-dollar the gross), and 
selling at a shilling apiece. Get me a 
good holiday crowd, and that’s the game 
all the time.” He had worked at most of 
the principal dime shows all through Amer- 
ica, and was personally acquainted with 
all the “freaks,” and knew how far each 
was natural, and in what manner nature 
had been assisted. On the shelf under- 
neath were two decent lads, both cabin- 
boys off English merchant vessels, who 
had left their ships because of illness. 
Opposite these were four atop and three 
below, mostly of the operative class ; at 
least two of these lay in their bunks with- 
out going on deck during the whole voyage 
whether seasick or not. The contiguity 
of these filthy folk was by far the worst 
feature of the whole business. Smoking 
was strictly prohibited below, but it was 
difficult of detection, and when I turned 
in at night (the only time I put in an ap- 
pearance in my pen after the first evening’s 
experience) I found it necessary to regu- 
larly evade this regulation. It was, of 
course, far too cold at that time of year to 
sleep on deck, especially as I had just 
come up from the Tropics. 

The food was very fair: fresh bread 
baked every day, fresh meat well cooked, 
tolerable butter, and sometimes marma- 
lade; tea and coffee ready mixed out of 
urns, reminding one of the old days at 
one’s preparatory school; and everything 
ad lib. Beer and stout could be pur- 
chased at sixpence a bottle, but no spirits 
or wine. The steerage steward, a German, 
was a very worthy fellow, and did all in 
his power to make us comfortable, even to 
lending us his little box of a store-room in 
which to consume our provisions. Meals 
concluded, each passenger was supposed 
to wash his utensils in large tubs provided 
for that purpose; but we of the upper 
shelf made an arrangement with the two 
cabin-boys below that they should do this 
for us. 

Of these boys, one was convalescent 
from Russian influenza, and the other was 
ill with dropsy, and both were being sent 
home by the English government, under 
the Distressed British Seamen Act. The 
Consulate, however, had not troubled to 
pay the extra ten shillings I have already 
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mentioned for bedding and utensils, and 
these poor fellows consequently had 
neither. This is not as it should be, 
somehow ; surely it would be better to 
increase the fare by a few shillings, and 
include these necessaries, more especially 
as so huge a profit is made on them by the 
company’s agent. There were several 
other steerage passengers who had not 
been able to afford the purchase, and their 
condition during the voyage must have 
been most miserable. However, in the 
case of these boys, the ship’s doctor, when 
he made his rounds the first night, very 
properly ordered them bedding and blan- 
kets out of the hospital; and in the day- 
time they made friends with the sailors, 
and messed with them. Twice a day does 
the captain, accompanied by the doctor, 
visit the steerage, in order to see that it 
is reasonably clean, and to hear any com- 
plaints. 

British and American subjects were 
about equally balanced in numbers, and 
endless discussions went on night and day 
as to the relative merits of the two coun- 
tries; most of the arguments were very 
crude, and savored strongly of the familiar 
clap-trap talked by the uneducated Hyde 
Park Socialist. But now and again one 
heard very sensible opinions put ferward, 
my shelf-mate, by reason of his wide ex- 
perience, being listened to with especial 
attention, even by the most blatant of the 
whole lot, an individual who stated he 
was a delegate from some Irish-American 
brotherhood. 

The men far outnumbered the women, 
and there were but few children; some of 
the husbands, while going “steerage” 
themselves, brought their wives “ inter- 
mediate.” It must, indeed, be a pitiable 
ordeal for a decent woman to travel in the 
steerage ; there is no one to wait on her 
when seasick, there is no stewardess, she 
has absolutely no accommodation below, 
except her quarter of a shelf; the wash- 
ing-places are all on the main deck above, 
some little distance along the passages 
which I have described, and to make her 
way there she has also to scale the steep 
companion-ladder — no easy matter when 
the steamer is rolling scuppers under in 
the full Atlantic swell, and even the sailors 
have to use a man-line between decks. 
The washing-places are not crowded, even 
in calm weather; they contain a row of 
small fixed basins, reminding one of those 
in a cricket pavilion; there is no cold 
water, only the warm, oily-smelling, con- 
densed water from the engines; no look 
ing-glass, so that my habit of shaving 
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myself caused great amazement. Here | 
used sometimes to meet a bright little 
Lancashire lad of about twelve years old, 
who had been taught to wash himself 
properly, and not in the fashionable way 
at sea, with his shirt on. His was a curi- 
ous experience : his mother had died, and 
his father, who had some work in New 
York, had written for him to come out; 
on his arrival, his father was not to be 
found, so the authorities, after keeping 
him a close prisoner for six weeks at Castle 
Garden, were now sending him home again. 
Some of my readers may not know what 


Castle Garden means; it is an American | 


notion, that we could very well endure in 
London. Every steerage passenger or 
emigrant who arrives in New York has to 
land at Castle Garden, and if he is not 
thought a desirable acquisition — é.¢., un- 
less he can clearly show he has means to 
support himself — he gets no further, but 
is promptly sent back whence he came. 
We had two or three of these unfortunate 
folk on board, who, like Moses, had only 
been allowed to view the promised land 
from a distance ; but they were sufficiently 
indignant with America and its institutions 
to be quite reconciled to their lot. But 
however undesirable you are, you can 
swagger in gaily, without any questions 
being asked, if you can afford the few 
extra pounds for an intermediate passage. 

The mighty liner in one respect resem- 
bles the tiny excursion-boat — no steer- 
age passengers are allowed abaft the 
funnel ; a cord is tied across, on each side 
of the upper deck, as a line of demarcation, 
and a very short distance astern of this 
another line shows the superior limits by 
which the well-named “intermediate” is 
bound. At night these strings were re- 
moved, probably for fear of accident, and 
then the steerage gentlemen would make 
furtive visits to the other end of the deck, 
and even peer into the smoking-room to 
watch the poker-playing. The ladies of 
the steerage do not enjoy this privilege, 
for at nightfall ancient Argus-eyed mari- 
ners sought them out, and drove them 
below, there to be closely guarded by a 
sleepless sentinel until daylight should 
again give them their liberty. The female 
“intermediate ” suffers the same fate; it 
is only the damsel, or, for that matter, the 
aged dame of the saloon who can be 
trusted to realize Mr. Clark Russell’s pic- 
tures of the moonlit ocean, or to watch the 
gay fireworks with which passing’ steam- 
ers indicate to each other at night the 
line to which they belong. During the 
day the saloon passengers sometimes re- 
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turned these visits, and inspected us with 
well-bred curiosity. 

Throughout the whole passage it was 
miserably cold, with a fine east wind dead 
against us— hence the few sheltered 
places on deck were in great demand; 
when these were all occupied there was 
nothing for it but to walk up and down, 
for below was unendurable. Fortunately 
for myself, who was well hardened to the 
sea, we had rather a rough passage, which 
kept many in their bunks for days to- 
gether, and so I was able to make the time 
pass pretty well, especially as I had laid 
in a small library of the pirated five-cent 
editions of all the newest English books 
before leaving New York. But the voyage 
was a long and dreary business notwith- 
standing; in the morning one wished it 
were evening, and at night one’s sleep 
was constantly disturbed. Owing to head- 
seas, and fog on the banks (during which 
the Ocean Company are content to err on 
the side of caution and go half-speed, 
which in the case of the Foam was safety 
indeed), we were thirteen days in reaching 
Liverpool, with nothing to break the mo- 
notony except now and then a passing 
vessel. We sighted one solitary iceberg, 
or rather ice-floe, and this caused the 
greatest excitement, especially when we 
altered our course in order to have a look 
at it. We passed about a mile to leeward, 
and it was estimated at forty feet high and 
nine hundred feet square ; but it was very 
disappointing asa spectacle. “Our spe- 
cial artist” of a London illustrated paper, 
whom we were bringing back from doing 
the Louisville cyclone, tried all he could 
with it, but I fancy his sketches have not 
yet appeared. Also, another day, the 
weather was entered as half a gale, but 
after my recent Atlantic experiences in a 
small yacht I was not inclined to think 
very much of it. However, it had its re- 
venge, for while I sat all alone under the 
iee of the wheel-house (where it seemed 
impossible for any water to come), quietly 
perusing my five-cent “ Master of Ballan- 
trae,” Mr. Stevenson will be glad to hear 
that a sea came over amidships, clean over 
the bridge, and literally tons of green water 
fell on me, washing me against the rail, 
and of course soaking me to the skin. 
This same sea nearly carried away one of 
the boats on the /ee side, shifting it several 
feet and bending the davits. 

We had two Sundays, on which the 
passengers don’t bother to put on their 
best clothes ; but the sailors turn out very 
smart, all the Naval Reserve men—of 
whom we had a large number — appearing 
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in their man-of-war uniforms; there is a 
service, read by the captain in the absence 
of a Church of England parson, at II A.M., 
in the saloon, when all are invited to attend, 
even the pariah “steerage.” The Foam 
appeared to me very fortunate in her crew ; 
they ail seemed cheery and contented —a 
great contrast to the dirty, idle, and muti- 
nous seamen one finds on an ordinary 
merchant-vessel. All the pulling and 
hauling is done by the men, the steam- 
power being only used for the anchor; to 
see the crew of the Foam lay out on the 
yard to furl a topsail made one feel one 
might be ona training-ship. Generally, in 
mid-passage the saloon passengers manage 
to break the monotony by getting up a 
concert or some theatricals, a small charge 
being made for admission, which is given 
to some sailors’ institution at Liverpool ; 
but on this occasion they were not suffi- 
ciently numerous or energetic. They had, 
however, the advantage of a little music 
among themselves every evening, while we 
forward had to put up with the unmelodi- 
ous strains of two accordions, which were 
not in tune with each other, or indeed 
with themselves; the owner of one knew 
as many as five airs, but the owner of 
the other only two, and one of those rather 
tentative, but clearly intended for “ Wait 
till the Clouds roll by.” These per- 
formers no doubt meant very well, and 
when one was playing a few feet off, the 
other would come and sit beside you, and 
begin right away with the utmost calm- 
ness. 

I was much amused by the exaggerated 
interest which was taken in a mild flirta- 
tion in which I indulged with the belle of 
the steerage. She was an Irish girl, but 
had been employed for some years, she 
told me, as salelady in a dry goods store 
in New York (by which I fancy she meant 
that she worked in a milliner’s shop), and 
was now off ona visit to her relations in 
Dublin. She was a good sailor, and shared 
my repugnance to “ below;” she was also 
very glad to share a large travelling-rug, 
which I was fortunate enough to have 
with me. My rivals, who were numerous, 
looked on with ill-concealed jealousy, the 
while I regarded them with equanimity, 
for I felt confident that, however great 
their other attractions might be, in that 
icy wind my rug would prevail. It was 
from her I gleaned scraps of information 
as to the mysterious portion of the steerage 





reserved for females; how there was no 
stewardess, and not even a looking-glass ; | 
and how the majority of the women, as | 
well as the men, had decided to have noth- | 
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ing to do with the washing arrangements ; 
and as discouragement to sleep when shut 
up below at night, how she had, among the 
company in her pen, an old lady with a 
secret rum bottle and a tendency to delir- 
ium tremens (which caused her removal 
to the ship's hospital after a few days), and 
three mothers whose babies indulged pe- 
riodically in squa!ling matches; these, 
apparently, were conducted on the same 
lines as those linnet competitions in which 
one bird sings against the others, all 
against all, until one only is left, who takes 
the prize for endurance. Many times a 
day did my fair friend assure me that, 
come what may, she was not going back 
to New York steerage; and I don’t think 
she did. 

In the early morning of the twelfth day 
out (it seemed like the fiftieth) the screw 
suddenly stopped, and every one hurried 
on deck, to find we were in a thick, driz- 
zling fog, which gradually lifted, and 
showed the Irish coast. A few hours 
more, and the tender was alongside receiv- 
ing our mails, and the passengers who 
were to disembark at Queenstown, among 
them the Irish girl, who had smartened 
herself up to a wonderful extent. Our 
farewell was very unromantic; the whole 
steerage was assembled to witness it, my 
rivals even indulging in a derisive cheer. 
But little did she mind, for was not her 
brother going to meet her now when she 
landed? and was there not an hotel at 
Queenstown, where, sure, she could get a 
bath? 

The same night we sighted the lights 
off the coast of North Wales; and again, 
in the early dawn, the cessation of the 
screw, this time accompanied by the roar 
of the chain, brought us on deck, to find 
we had arrived at Liverpool. The river 
at Liverpool is certainly not particularly 
beautiful; but in order not to disappoint 
American visitors, or perhaps to show 
them at once how we can lick the Yankee 
in one of his pet spécialités, both banks 
are adorned with the most hideous and gi- 
gantic advertisements to be seen anywhere 
in the world. We had some hours given 
us in which to contemplate these wonders, 
before the tender arrived; then came the 
Custom house, which ordeal my little 
library managed somehow to survive ; then 
a bath and breakfast, and then four hours 
in the train; butafter the dreary thirteen 
days of steamer it seemed but a few 
minutes before I was on the platform at 
Euston, receiving that cheeriest of all 
greetings, the welcome home of the prod- 
igal son. 
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The steerage is not a comfortable way 
of travelling, and no doubt the companies 
do not wish to make it so, or perchance 
every one would go “steerage,” just as 
every one goes third class nowadays, owing 
to the vast improvement made during 
the last few years in third-class accommo- 
dation. But “steerage ” is not to be com- 
pared with third class, but rather with 
tramping and the casual-ward. Still, it 
must be remembered that the boat in 
which I learnt my experience is twenty- 
five years old, and no doubt in many re- 
spects old-fashioned. In the modern boats 
personal cleanliness is probably made 
more easy, and possibly insisted on when 
necessary ; it is also conceivable that it is 
exceptional for there to be no stewardess 
for the female portion of the steerage. 

Personally, | had a much better time, as 
Americans say, than I deserved. This is 
not the place to specify the many acts of 
personal kindness which I received from 
the various officers of the ship, who offered 
me far greater hospitality than that which 
I thought it becoming to accept; but I 
cannot conclude this paper without again 
expressing my thanks to these gentlemen 
for their many efforts to make my passage 
as agreeable as possible. 





From Murray’s Magazine. 
PRINCE NAPOLEON. 

THE last illness and death of Prince 
Napoleon have necessarily constituted the 
most important event of the last month, 
without, however, naving produced any 
great sensation in general society. “ Plon- 
plon ” had fallen into oblivion, and when 
any circumstance recalled the fact that he 
was still alive, the remarks which foilowed 
were far from flattering. 

Outside of a narrow circle of Bonapart- 
ists and private friends he was intensely 
disliked and despised by all classes and 
all political opinions. And yet he had 
brilliant faculties which, had he chosen to 
develop them, might have recalled some- 
thing of the Napoleonic genius, whereas, 
in fact, he only caricatured the worst points 
of the Corsican adventurer, without show- 
ing any of the grand redeeming gifts of 
the great emperor. 

The physical likeness was wonderful, 
but the expression of the two faces was 
totally different. In the good portraits oi 
Napoleon the First the clear eyes have a 
singularly piercing glance, at once con- 
veying the impression of a commanding 
genius. With the same cast of features 
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there was something peculiarly low and 
thoroughly bad in the face of Prince 
Napoleon, which recalled the stamp of 
the worst Roman Ceasars in a striking 
manner. 

His will was despotic, his temper violent 
and brutal, his tastes were cynically gross, 
and his language coarse beyond what could 
beimagined. Whileaffecting Republican 
tendencies of the most radical type, so as 
to be called “ Le Prince de la Montagne,” 
he was essentially a tyrant, and could 
brook no opposition to his will, always 
brutally expressed. He was jealous of 
the emperor’s pre-eminent position as of 
something stolen from himself; but though 
in a state of chronic rebellion, he never 
hesitated to accept all the worldly advan- 
tages that the title of “cousin” could ob- 
tain for him, The poor emperor, always 
kind, always gentle, always generous, was 
overpowered by the unpleasant relations 
coming to him as a legacy from his great 
predecessor ; so that he might well answer, 
as he did on one occasion, when re- 
proached by the aged Prince Jérome* 
with having “ zothing” of his brother the 
emperor — “I have Ais family /” 

Not one of that uncomfortable family 
but caused him trouble in some way, and 
all clung to him with the cry of the leech: 
“Give, give!” 

And he gave, never refusing even when 
he knew that he was favoring his enemies. 
He really liked Prince Napoleon, ard if 
the latter had chosen to make use of his 
undeniable talents in accordance with the 
duties of his position, he might, during the 
empire, have played an important political 
part, and have gathered the emperor’s in- 
heritance after the death of the prince 
impérial. 

But never were natural gifts so misap- 
plied or so wasted. He could bear no 
restraint, no interruption in his life of 
sensual pleasures, and more from unwill- 
ingness to be “ bored” (if such an expres- 
sion may be permitted to us) than from the 
cowardice which was (unjustly) imputed to 
him, he never persevered in anything that 
he undertook when the smallest sacrifice 
was required to carry it out. Everything 
that he attempted bore the stamp of sud- 
den impulse, never followed up. He 
seemed to delight in outraging public 
opinion, and so constantly acted the pro- 
verbial part of the “bull in the china 
shop,” that the emperor was kept in a state 
of constant anxiety as to what * Napoleon” 
would choose to do next. 


* The father of Prince Napoleon. 
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His refusal to drink the health of the 
empress — in her presence — on her birth- 
day, is one among many instances of his 
utter disregard of the habits and manners 
of a gentleman, while his real feeling 
towards the emperor was beirayed on more 
than one occasion. After the Pianori at- 
tempt on the emperor’s life, when Prince 
Napoleon came to present his official con- 
gratulations, his face was so eloquent in 
its revelations of what lay below, that the 
empress turning to one of her ladies, whis- 
pered (in English): “ Zook at the Prince 
Napoleon /” 

After his famous speech in the Senate 
on the Roman question (which brought 
down upon him the withering response of 
the Duc d’Aumale) the emperor sent for 
him, roused to such a pitch of indignation 
that his voice, usually so peculiarly soft 
and low, was heard raised in anger even 
in the distant waiting-room of the attend- 
ants; for he well knew what the effect 
would be on the Conservative Imperialists. 
And yet we can remember hearing one of 
the senators (who had declared that he 
“would rather serve the king of Dahomey 
than such a man ”) still acknowledge, with 
unwilling admiration: “But, what elo- 
quence! J/ était beau — comme Lucifer.” 

The opinion of his own personal friends 
as to what his future rule promised to be 
may be gathered from the answer of one 
belonging to his most intimate circle, to 
whom he said: “If ever 1 am emperor, 
you shall have an important post.” 

“ Monseigneur,” was the comment, in 
the laughing tone needful for the accept- 
ance of a bold remark, “if ever you should 
be at the head of public affairs, I would 
(literally) take to my heels the very next 
day, for you would not be easy to deal 
with.” 

He was not offended at the blunt frank- 
ness of the speaker; for he was acute 
enough to despise sycophants and to ap- 
preciate independence even in those who 
made him understand that they would not 
endure his unmannerly ways. On such 
occasions he has been known to say, by 
way of apology: “Oh, mon cher ! 
Excusez-moi, je suis mal élevé.” 

With his democratic opinions and ple- 
beian tastes, he was, in strange contrast, 
extremely proud — the pride of birth, in- 
herited from his German mother, the 
Princess Catherine of Wurtemberg. He 
had royal blood in his veins, and was as 
determined to carry out ebendiirdig re- 
quirements as any prince of the German 
Confederation. 

He looked down, loftily, on the emperor 
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as the son of a private gentlewoman,* and 
the husband of another, chosen volun- 
tarily. ‘Je suis de trop grande maison 
pour cela,” was a saying of his, and his 
ambition was finally gratified by obtaining 
the hand of a king’s daughter, the de- 
scendant of an ancient royal line, thus 
reversing the question of mésalliance. 

The feeling of society in Turin is ex- 
pressed in a letter addressed to us at that 
time by a Piedmontese lady of high rank : 

Je regarde la mésadliance de notre chére 
et auguste princesse comme un dernier 
affront réservé & cette antique maison de 
Savoie, si renommée pour sa piété et sa 
vaillance. . . . Clotilde, la fille de tant de 
rois! L’innocence et la vertu, dans une 
cour athée et licencieuse !” 

She came, however, without any of the 
resistance which has been supposed ; calm 
and serene, in her schoolgirl innccence, 
knowing nothing of what awaited her, 
consequently without fear — only wonder- 
ing, as she told the Princess de T——, 
why everybody “seemed to pity” her. 
She had been educated in seclusion, and, 
according to royal traditions, she knew 
that princesses cannot usually choose their 
husbands, and accepted her fate in the 
spirit of Racine’s “ Ephigénie : ” — 


D’un ceil aussi content, d’un cceur aussi 
soumis, 
Que j’acceptais l’époux que vous m’aviez 
promis — 
and as of course she was treated with due 
honor, she was at first quite satisfied, ex- 
pressing pleasure at being “ married when 
only seventeen,” and being able to “ follow 
her little fancies,” pointing with childish 
glee to her embroidered shoes, because 
** Napoléon ” thought them so pretty, add- 
ing that he was “so kind” to her! 

When the bridal festivities were over, 
and the first effervescence had subsided, 
the young princess settled down into her 
regular life, and then it became evident to 
all that it would have been impossible to 
choose a wife anywhere more absolutely 
uncongenial to the tastes of Prince Napo- 
leon. She was, and is still, a princess of 
medizval times, a Saint Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, neither very highly educated nor very 
clever, caring only for her religious prac- 
tices and her works of charity. She soon 
ceased to pay much attention to her toilet, 
the simplicity of which became excessive, 
reaching the point of carelessness, which 
greatly annoyed her husband. It must be 


* Mademoiselle de Beauharnais, daughter of the 
Empress Josephine, by her first husband; married to 
the king of Holland, and mother of Napoleon III. 
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acknowledged that the devotion of the opinions, or utter anything more definite 
Princess Clotilde went perhaps beyond | than such truisms. She lived alone, and 
what was quite judicious, but no one had | had no confidential friends. That such an 
any influence over her, and what she con-| home should have been utterly wearisome 
sidered her duty was peformed with a|to Prince Napoleon is not surprising, 
gentle, placid stubbornness which allowed | though it is doubtful whether any wife, 
of no expostulation. however gifted, could have retained any 
The ladies who had been first appointed | hold upon his affections. 

to attend her were treated with such rude-| With what scandalous audacity he threw 
ness by the mal éevé prince, that one | off the conjugal yoke is well known. After 
after another sent in her resignation, so | long and patient suffering the princess re- 
that finally the princess had only around | tired to the palace of Moncalieri, left to 
her ladies chosen out of the circle com-| her by her father, Victor Emmanuel, where 
posed of the prince’s friends and their | | more than ever she devoted herself to the 
wives, whose ways and opinions were in| practice of devotion and charity. 
opposition to all herown. The style and | “ She wants to be canonized!” was the 
language of her sister-in-law, the Princess | sneering comment of Prince Hil sock 
Mathilde, could only shock her feelings, 
and she was not attracted by the gay 
doings of the imperial court, being herself | 
accustomed to traditional etiquette, and 
combiging the pride of rank, which she 
considered proper dignity, with her very | 
real Christian humility. ‘ C’est une vraie | TES REINS OS SUUTS CEMERRS ATED 
princesse,” was commonly said of her.| THE Royal Geographical Society, aided 
At the present time she attends the poor, | by a grant from the British Association, is 
like an hospital sister, wearing hospital | sending Mr. Theodore Bent, well known 
aprons, and shrinking from no act of char- | as an archeologist and explorer in Asia 
ity, however repulsive ; but although when | Minor and the “Greek Islands, to investi- 
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she rises she dresses without assistance, 
her attendants are required to be within 
reach, and in readiness to offer their ser- 


vices, because it is proper that such should 


be the case ; no usage of etiquette is over- 
looked, because it is right that she should 
be treated as a royal princess. 

During the empire, even in her early 
youth, no one dared to show the least 
familiarity in her presence; but the stiff 
decorum of her circle did not make home 
life particularly agreeable. During the 
day her ladies accompanied her to the 
churches, where they unwillingly awaited 
her pleasure for hours ; in the evening they 
were seated round a table with their work, 
while the princess herself diligently plied 
her needle, speaking very little, and not 
encouraging any one else todo so. Some 
ladies, accustomed more to the mad élevés 
ways of the master of the house than to 
the tact required in the presence of a royal 
lady, tried to speak of public affairs, won- 
dering, for instance, how matters would 
end between Victor Emmanuel and the 
pope, which must evidently have been 
most displeasing to the Princess Clotilde. 
Scarcely looking up, she replied very 
gently, but so as to effectually silence the 
indiscreet talkers: “The intentions are 
good — matters are in God’s hands, and 
what is his will must happen.” But never 
to any one did she express her private 


gate the remarkable ruins in south cen- 
tral Africa, of unknown date, supposed by 
the older geographers to be the remains 
of the palace of the Queen of Sheba. 
These ruins, generally known as those of 
Zimbabye, are situated in Mashonaland, 
about one hundred and fifty miles west of 
Sofala, and were occupied, at the time of 
the Portuguese expedition into the inte- 
rior in 1506, by a people denominated by 
| them Moors, but who appear to have been 
Arabs, reigning over a subject race of 
Kaffirs, probably the ancesiors of the pres- 
ent dwellers in that region ; but the domi- 
nant race, the Moors of the Portuguese, 
have apparently disappeared, although 
some modern explorers trace them in a 
yellow race found farther in the interior. 
The Portuguese historians were loud in 
their praise of these ruins ; ; but in one of 
their expeditions, Zimbabye, having been 
evacuated by its then inhabitants, was 
taken by Baretto, the Portuguese com- 
mander, sacked, and burnt. After this, 
nothing was heard of it until it was redis- 
covered and described by the German 
traveller, Carl Mauch, in 1871. Mauch, 
however, was not allowed to explore the 
| ruins, which are regarded as sacred by the 
natives ; but he made sketches of one or 
two portions of them, which were repro- 
duced by his friend Thomas Baines, the 
well-known traveller, in his bock entitled 
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“Gold Regions of South-eastern Africa ” 
(1877). Baines’s account excited some 
interest at the time; but the difficulties 
and dangers attending explorations in 
these remote districts prevented travellers 
from following up the discovery, and the 
matter was ailowed to fall into oblivion 
until now, when the expedition of the 
Chartered Company of British South Af- 
rica has once more opened up and made 
practicable a route to these interesting re- 
mains of an ancient civilization. 

Zimbabye as described, is an extensive 
mass of ruins, covering the western slope 
of a granite hill, and extending across a 
plain for about three hundred yards, where 
stands another mass of ruins upon an ele- 
vated terrace. As far as can be traced, 
these ruins consist of labyrinthine walls 
one within another, often terminating ina 
cul de sac, and enclosing in one part a 
conical tower still thirty feet high, to 
which no entrance has been discovered, 
although, perhaps, there may be one, 
partly buried beneath the adébris. These 
buildings would appear to have formed a 
strong fortress, impregnable before the 
introduction of cannon, the entrances be- 
ing so constructed that only one person 
could approach ata time, and being then 
always fully exposed to the arrows of the 
garrison, 

There are many other peculiarities in 
the construction of these buildings deserv- 
ing of notice : in one part projecting stones 
stand out from the wall, as though origi- 
nally supporting a staircase or gallery; 
and these stones, which are very hard and 
of a dark, greenish-black color, are orna- 
mented with a pattern of diamonds and 
wavy lines; then one of the most perfect 
of the walls has a frieze of zigzag pattern, 
formed of very thin slabs of hewn stone, 
let into the wall about twenty-five feet from 
the ground, on the south-eastern side only ; 
whilst the whole of the walls, towers, and 
other structures are built of blocks of 
granite hewn into the shape of bricks, but 
a little larger, and put together without 
mortar, the walls being often ten feet thick 
at the base, and about seven or eight at 
the top. But remarkable as are the ruins 
of Zimbabye, they do not stand alone, but 
appear to be connected by a chain of forts 
with a similar mass of ruins near Tati, 
fully three hundred miles farther to the 
west, so exactly similar in structure, de- 
sign, and ornamentation, as to leave no 
doubt whatever that they were the work of 
the same people; whilst similar masses of 
ruins are reported near Manica, and also 
in the Transvaal east of the Nylstroom. 
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The whole of these are built of hewn 
granite blocks, the size of bricks, and 
without mortar ; and when we consider the 
immense amount of labor this would en- 
tail, we may be certain that the builders 
must have been very numerous, quite set- 
tled in the country, and far advanced in 
civilization, They were not Portuguese, 
who never occupied the country in suffi- 
cient force to execute these great works, 
and whose early historians have testified 
to their existence at the time of their first 
expedition. They are wholly unlike the 
work of any known Kaffir race, as none of 
these ever construct stone buildings, and 
certainly never hew stones into shape for 
building purposes. Neither do they ap- 
pear to resemble Arab structures; nor is 
there anything sufficiently distinctive to 
indicate a Pheenician origin, although the 
latter is the idea which seems to have 
occupied the minds of most travellers in 
these regions, for various native names, 
such as the Sabia River, and many pecul- 
iar manners and customs, have caused 
this land to be regarded as the Ophir of 
the Bible, the golden land whence Solo- 
mon drew the gold and ivory for the 
Temple of Jerusalem, and whence the 
Queen of Sheba came to see and judge for 
herself of the wisdom of which she had 
heard. 

Whatever people may have been the 
builders of these wonderful structures in 
the heart of savage Africa, it is quite cer 
tain that they were attracted thither by 
gold, and that these masses of masonry 
were constructed partly for the protection 
of the miners, and partly for storing and 
extracting the precious metal. In the 
immediate neighborhood of every one of 
these forts old workings abound, and near 
Tati they are met with in thousands; 
whilst in several of the rooms of the forts 
furnaces have been found for extracting 
the metal; the only objects met with be- 
sides being very coarse pottery, and stone 
basins with round stones, such as are still 
used by the Kaffirs for crushing corn, but 
which, from their much worn appearance, 
may also have been used for crushing ore 
after it had been roasted in the furnaces. 
It is said that the Kaffirs guarded these 
places jealously because they found there 
implements of value; but no modern ex- 
plorer has ever found any object of metal 
either among the ruins or in the old work- 
ings, which latter consists of shafts, some- 
times of great depth, and very skilfully 
constructed; neither has any inscription 
been found or other ethnological guide to 
date. Yet there are stories of inscriptions 
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which formerly existed, and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Bent may come across 
something of the kind in his excavations. 

That the buildings have been entirely 
abandoned for centuries is demonstrated 
by the fact that they are generally over- 
grown with dense bush, whilst everywhere 
trees of great size and probably two or 
three centuries old have forced their way 
through the walls. Mr. Bent is inclined 
to attribute these remains to the Persians, 
in the reign of Chosroes II., in the seventh 
century of the present era; but the bril- 
liant reign of that monarch seems far too 
short to allow of the works represented by 
these ruins; and after his death, Persia 
was in too chaotic a condition to allow of 
the maintenance of so remote a colony 
with its necessarily large garrison. 

Failing Arabs and Persians, we are 
thrown back upon the old Pheenician hy- 
pothesis for the origin of these remarkable 
buildings. It is very evident that Hiram, 
king of Tyre, had some one well-known 
depot, from which he drew his supply of 
precious metals, his ivory, and his almug 
trees, and starting from Ezion-Gebir, on 
the Red Sea, he would be quite as likely 
to sail along the coast of Africa as far 
south as Sofala, which from time immemo- 
rial has been a gold port, as to sail east- 
ward to India, which has been the rival of 
Africa as the Ophir of Scripture. The 
Queen of Sheba has always been regarded 
as an African potentate, and it would be 
reasonable to suppose that she would have 
heard of the wealth and wisdom of Solo- 
mon from the merchants who from Tyre 
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sought gold within her dominions, whilst 
the gold fleet would provide her with the 
necessary means of transport. It is not 
a little noteworthy that in this part of 
Africa there are still several female sover- 
eigns, one of whom, Majaja, has recently 
submitted to the Boers of the Transvaal, 
whilst in all other parts of Africa men are 
the rulers. It is of course possible that 
the fleets of Hiram and Solomon may have 
visited both India and Africa in search of 
treasure ; but in any case, the expedition 
of Mr. Bent will be watched with keen in- 
terest, as likely to set at resta controversy 
which has occupied the minds and the 
pens of the learned for many generations. 

It may be of interest to note that the 
old Portuguese writers especially notice 
that rice, millet, and cotton were culti- 
vated by the natives of this region on their 
first discovery, as well as various fruits, 
such as oranges, lemons, vines, pineap- 
ples, figs, and the sugarcane; and these 
the most recent explorers describe as still 
growing wild. “ Fancy,” says one of the 
pioneers, “riding for miles and miles un- 
der the shade of wild orange-trees, 
branches weighed down with fruit, and 
more of others than I can name, wild 
grapes, guavas, limes, plums, apples, and 
pomegranates—a veritable garden of 
Eden.” 

As these fruits are not supposed to be 
indigenous in Africa, and were evidently 
not introduced by the Portuguese, who 
found them there, they may perhaps form 
aclue to the civilized builders of Zim- 
babye. 





COUNTLESS swarms of rats periodically 
make their appearance in the bush country of 
the South Island, New Zealand. They inva- 
riably come in the spring, and apparently pe- 
riods of about four years intervene between 
their visits. In a paper published in the new 
volume of the Transactions and Proceedings 
of the New Zealand Institute, Mr. Joseph 
Rutland brings together some interesting 
notes on the bush rat (AZus maorium). In 
size and general appearance it differs much 
from the common brown rat. The average 
weight of full-grown specimens is about two 
ounces. The fur on the upper portions of the 
body is dark brown, inclining to black; on 
the lower portions white or greyish-white. 
The head is shorter, the snout less sharp, and 
the countenance less fierce than in the brown 
species. On the open ground bush rats move 
comparatively slowly, evidently finding much 
difficulty in surmounting clods and other im- 





pediments; hence they are easily taken and 


destroyed. In running they do not arch the 
back as much as the brown rat. This awk- 
wardness on the ground is at once exchanged 
for extreme activity when they climb trees. 
These they ascend with the nimbleness of 
flies, running out to the very extremities of the 
branches with amazing quickness; hence, 
when pursued, they invariably make for trees 
if any are within reach. The instinct which 
impels them to seek safety by leaving the 
ground is evidently strong. A rat, on being 
disturbed by a plough, ran for a while before 
the moving implement, and then up the horse- 
reins, which were dragging along the ground. 
Another peculiarity of these animals is that 
when suddenly startled or pursued they cry out 
with fear, thus betraying their whereabouts, an 
indiscretion of which the common rat is never 
guilty. 


Nature. 





